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HEAVEN. 
Il. 


form the earth into heaven. It must do that work for 
itself while on earth in a physical body. The heaven 
after death and before birth is the native state of purity 
ofthe mind. But itis the purity of innocence. The purity of 
innocence is not real purity. The purity which the mind must 
have, before its education through the worlds is complete, is the 
purity through and with knowledge. The purity through know- 
ledge will make the mind immune against the sins and ignorance 
of the world and will fit the mind to understand each 
thing as it is and in the state it is in, wherever the mind 
shall perceive it. The work or the fight which the mind has before 
it is to conquer and control and to educate the ignorant quality 
in itself. This work can only be done by the mind through a 
physical body on earth, because earth and earth alone furnishes 
the means and the lessons for the mind’s education. The body 
offers the resistance which develops strength in the mind that 
overcomes that resistance; it furnishes the temptations by which 
the mind is tried and tempered; it affords the difficulties and 
duties and problems by the overcoming and the doing and the 
solving of which the mind is trained to know things as they are, 
and it attracts from all spheres the things and conditions neces- 
sary for these purposes. The history of a mind from 
its heaven world to the time of its entrance into a physical body 
in the physical world, and from the time of its awakening in the 
physical world to the time of its assumption of the responsi- 
bilities of the world, repeats the history of the creation of the 
world and of the humanity on it. 
The story of creation and of humanity, is told by each peo- 
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ple and is given by them such color and form as is particularly 
suited to the particular people. What heaven was, is, or may 
be and how heaven is made, is told or suggested by the teach- 
ings of religions. They give the history as beginning in the 
garden of delights, an Elysium, Aanroo, the Garden of Eden, 
Paradise, or of heaven as being Valhalla, Devachan, or Swarga., 
The one with which the West is most familiar is the story in the 
Bible, of Adam and Eve in Eden, how they left it, and what hap- 
pened to them. ‘To this is added the history of the heirs of 
Adam and Eve, our alleged ancestors, and how we have de- 
scended from them, and from them inherited death. ‘To the 
early Bible is appended a sequel in the form of a later Testa- 
ment, relating to the heaven which man may enter when he shall 
find the gospel or message by which he will come to know that 
he is heir to immortal life. The story is beautiful and may be 
applied in many ways to explain many phases of life. 

Adam and Eve are humanity. Eden is the state of inno- 
eence which early humanity enjoyed. The tree of life and the 
tree of knowledge are the generative organs and the procreative 
powers which operate through them and with which mankind 
is endowed. While mankind generated according to time and 
season and had no sex relation at any other time and for no other 
purpose than for propagation of species as suggested by natural 
law, they, Adam and Eve, humanity, lived in Eden, which was 
a child-like heaven of innocence. Eating of the tree of knowledge 
was the uniting of the sexes out of season and for the indulgence 
of pleasure. Eve represented the desire, Adam the mind, of 
mankind. The serpent symbolized the sex principle or instinct 
which prompted Eve, the desire, suggested how it could be grati- 
fied and which gained consent of Adam, the mind, to unlawful 
sex union. Sex union, which was unlawful—that is, out of sea- 
son and as suggested by desire at any time and for indulgence 
of pleasure only—was the fall, and revealed the evil side of life 
which they, Adam and Eve, early humanity, had not before 
known. When early humanity had learned how to indulge the 
desire of sex out of season, they were conscious of that fact, 
and aware that they had done wrong. They knew the evil results 
following their act; they were no longer innocent. So they left 
the garden of Eden, their child-like innocence, their heaven. Out- 
side of Eden and acting against the law, sickness, disease, pain, 
sorrow, suffering and death became known to Adam and Eve 
humanity. 
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That early distant Adam and Eve, humanity, has gone; at 
least, man does not know that it now exists. Humanity, no 
longer directed by natural law, propagates the species out of sea- 
son and at all times, as prompted by desire. In a way, each 
human being reenacts, the Adam and Eve history. Man forgets 
the first years of his life. He has faint recollections of the golden 
days of childhood, then later he becomes aware of his sex and 
falls, and in his remaining life rewrites some phase of the his- 
tory of humanity down to the present time. There lingers, how- 
ever, a far off, a forgotten memory of happiness, heaven, and 
there is a desire for and an indefinite notion of happiness. Man 
cannot go back to Eden; he cannot go back to childhood. Nature 
forbids him, and the growth of desire and his lusts drive him on. 
He is an outcast, an exile, from his happy land. To exist, he 
must toil and labor through the hardships and difficulties of the 
day and at evening he may have rest, that he may begin the labor 
of the coming day. Amidst all his troubles he still has hope, 
and he looks forward to that distant time when he shall be happy. 

For early humanity in their heaven and happiness, health 
and innocence, the way to earth and unhappiness and sickness 
and disease was through the wrong, unlawful, use of the pro- 
creative functions and power. The wrong use of the procrea- 
tive functions brought with it to humanity a knowledge of its 
good and evil sides, but with the knowledge comes also confu- 
sion as to good and evil, and what is right and what is wrong. 
It is an easy matter for man to know the wrong and right use 
of procreative functions now, if he does not make it difficult for 
himself. Nature, that is, that portion of the universe, visible 
and invisible, which is not intelligent, that is of the quality of 
mind or thought, obeys certain rules or laws according 
to which all bodies within her kingdom must act if they are to 
remain whole. These laws are prescribed by intelligences su- 
perior to the mind which incarnates as man and man has to live 
by those laws. When man attempts to break a law of nature, 
the law remains unbroken but nature breaks the body of the man 
which he has let act unlawfully. 

God walks with man today as he walked with Adam in the 
Garden of Eden, and God speaks to man today as he spoke to 
Adam when Adam committed the sin and discovered evil. The 
voice of God is conscience; it is the voice of the God of humanity 
or of one’s own God, his higher mind or Ego not inearnate. The 
voice of God tells man when he does wrong. The voice of God 
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tells humanity and each individual man, whenever he abuses 
and makes wrong use of the procreative functions. Conscience, 
will speak to man while man still remains human; but there will 
come a time, even though it be ages hence, when, if humanity 
refuses to right its wrong actions, conscience, the voice of God, 
will no longer speak and the mind will withdraw itself, and the 
remnants of man will not then know right from wrong and will 
be in greater confusion than he now is in concerning procreative 
acts and powers. Then these remnants will cease to have their 
God-given powers of reason, will become degenerate, and the 
race which now walks erect and able to look toward heaven will 
then be like the monkeys who chatter without purpose as they 
run on all fours, or jump among the branches of the forest. 

Mankind have not descended from monkeys. The monkey 
tribes of the earth are descendents of men. They are the products 
of the abuse of procreative functions by a branch of early hu- 
manity. It is even possible that the monkey ranks are often 
recuperated from the human family. The monkey tribes are 
specimens of what the physical side of the human family might 
become and what some members of it will become if they deny 
God, shut their ears to his voice called conscience, and renounce 
their humanity by continuing to make wrong use of their pro- 
creative functions and powers. Such an end for physical human- 
ity is not in the scheme of evolution and it is not at all likely that 
the whole of physical humanity will sink into such abysmal 
depths of depravity, but no power and intelligence can interfere 
with man in his right to think nor deprive him of his freedom 
to choose what he will think and what he will do, nor to prevent 
him from acting in accordance with what he has thought and 
chosen to act. 

As humanity, the minds, came and come from heaven into 
the world by means of sex, and similarly as the early child hu- 
manity and the human child left and leave their Eden or inno- 
cence and become aware of evil and disease and hardships and 
trials and responsibilities, because of their improper sex action, 
so also must they overcome these by right use of and control of 
sex functions before they can find and know the way to heaven, 
and enter and live in heaven without leaving the earth. It is not 
likely that humanity as a whole can or will in this age choose to 
begin to try for heaven. But individuals of humanity can so 
choose and by such choice and efforts they will see the way and 
enter the path that leads to heaven. 

The beginning of the way to heaven is the right use of the 
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procreative function. The right use is for the purpose of prop- 
agation at the right season. The physical use of these organs 
and functions for any other purpose than for human propaga- 
tion is wrong, and those who use these functions out of season 
and for any other purpose or with any other intent, will turn 
the weary treadmill of sickness and trouble and disease and suf- 
fering and death and birth from unwilling parents to begin and 
continue another doomed and oppressed existence. 

The earth is in heaven and heaven is around and upon the 
earth, and mankind musi and will be made aware of it. But 
they cannot know of it or know this to be true until they open 
their eyes to the light of heaven. Sometimes they catch a gleam 
of its radiance, but the cloud which arises from their lusts soon 
blinds them to the light, and may even cause them to doubt it. 
But as they desire the light their eyes will become accustomed 
to it and they will see that the beginning of the way is a cessa- 
tion from sex indulgence. This is not the only wrong which 
man has to overcome and right, but it is the beginning of what 
he must do to know heaven. The misuse of sex functions is 
not the only evil in the world, but it is the root of the evil in 
the world and to overcome other evils and such as grow out of 
them man must begin at the root. 

If woman would clear her mind from the thought of sex she 
would cease to practice her lies and deceits and trickery to attract 
man; jealousy of him and hatred of other women who might at- 
tract him would have no place in her mind, and she would feel 
no vanity or envy, and this brood of vices removed from her 
mind, her mind would grow in strength and she would then be 
fit in body and mind to usher in and be the mother of the new 
race of minds who will transform earth into a paradise. 

When man will purge his mind of its lusts of sex he will not 
delude himself with the thought that he could own the body of a 
woman, nor would he lie and cheat and steal and fight and beat 
down other men in his effort to get enough to buy woman as a 
toy or to have enough to gratify the whims and fancies of her 
pleasure. He would lose his self conceit and the pride of pos- 
session. 

Not indulging in the procreative act is in itself not a war- 
rant for entering heaven. Mere omission of the physical act 
is not enough. The way to heaven is found by thinking right. 
Right thought will in time inevitably compel right physical ac- 
tion. Some will give up the fight, declaring that it is impossible 
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to win, and it may be impossible for them. But the one who is 
determined will conquer, though it take long years. It is of no 
use for the man to seek entrance to heaven who in his heart longs 
for sensual delights, for one cannot enter heaven who has the 
lust of sex in him. It is better for such a one to remain a child 
of the world until he can by right thought develop the moral 
strength in himself to become a child of heaven. 

Man has never ceased trying to discover where Eden was, 
to find its exact geographical location. It is difficult to entirely 
suppress the faith or belief in an Eden, a Mount Meru, an Ely- 
sium. They are not fables. Eden is still on earth. But the 
archaeologist, geographer and the pleasure seeker will never find 
Eden. Man cannot, would not if he could, find Eden by going 
back to it. To find and know Eden man must go on. Because 
in his present condition man cannot find heaven on earth, he 
passes on and finds his heaven after death. But man should not 
die to find heaven. To find and know the true heaven, the heaven 
of which if once known, he will never be unconscious, man does 
not die, but he will be in his physical body on earth, though he 
will not be of the earth. To know and inherit and be of heaven 
man must enter it through knowledge; it is impossible to enter 
heaven through innocence. 

Today heaven is clouded over and surrounded, by darkness. 
For a while the darkness lifts and then settles down in a heavier 
pall than before. Now is the time to enter heaven. The un- 
breakable will to do what one knows to be right, is the way to 
pierce the darkness. By the will to do and the doing of what one 
knows to be right, whether the world howls or ali is silent, man 
ealls upon and invokes his guide, his deliverer, his conqueror, 
his savior and in the midst of darkness, heaven opens, light 
comes. 

The man who will do right, whether his friends frown, his 
foes ridicule and taunt, or whether he is observed or remains un- 
noticed, will reach heaven and it will open for him. But before 
he can cross the threshold and live in the light he must be will- 
ing to stand at the threshold and let the light shine through him. 
As he stands at the threshold the light which shines into him is 
his happiness. It is heaven’s message through which his war- 
rior and savior speaks from within the light. As he continues 
to stand in the light and knows happiness a great sadness comes 
with the light. The sadness and sorrow which he feels are not 
such as he had before experienced. They are caused by his own 
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darkness and the darkness of the world which acts through him. 
The darkness outside is deep but his own darkness seems darker 
still as the light shines on him. Were man able to endure the 
light his darkness would soon be consumed, for darkness be- 
comes light when held steadily in the light. Man may stand at 
the gate but he cannot enter heaven until his darkness is changed 
into light and he is of the nature of light. At first man is not 
able to stand at the threshold of light and let the light burn up 
his darkness, so he falls back. But the light of heaven has shone 
into him and has set fire to the darkness within him and it will 
continue to be with him until he shall time and again stand at the 
gates and let the light shine in until it shines through him. 

He would share his happiness with others but others will 
not understand nor appreciate it until they have reached or 
are trying to reach heaven by way of the path of doing of right 
without looking to the result of action. This happiness is real- 
ized by working with others and for others and for and with 
one’s self in others and others in one’s self. 

The work will lead through the dark and light places of 
earth. The work will enable one to walk among the wild beasts 
without being devoured; to work for and with another’s ambi- 
tions without desiring them or their results; to listen and to sym- 
pathize with another’s sorrows; to help him to see the way out of 
his troubles; to stimulate his aspirations and to do all without 
making him feel obligated and without any desire other than 
for his good. This work will teach one to eat from the shallow 
bowl of poverty and be filled, and to drink from the bitter cup of 
disappointment and be contented with its dregs. It will enable 
one to feed those who hunger for knowledge, to help those to 
clothe themselves who discover their nakedness, to light those 
who wish to find their way through the darkness; it will allow 
one to feel repaid by another’s ingratitude, teach him the magic 
art of turning a curse into a blessing and will even make him 
immune to the poison of flattery and show his egotism as the 
littleness of ignorance; through all his work the happiness of 
heaven will be with him and he will feel that sympathy and com- 
passion which cannot be appreciated through the senses. This 
happiness is not of the senses. 

A philosopher of materialism does not know the strength of 
that sympathy which is known to one who has entered heaven 
while on earth and who speaks from out his heaven for those 
others who are sense lovers and sense sufferers, who laugh as 
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they approach the bubbles and shadows of their chase and who 
ery out in bitter disappointment when these vanish. The sym- 
pathy of one who knows heaven, for earth drawn minds, will be 
no better understood by the weepy and emotional sentimentalist 
than by the dry and cold intellectualist, because the appreciation 
of each is restricted to his perceptions through the senses and 
these guide his mental operations. The heaven born love for 
others is not emotionalism, sentimentality, nor the pity which 
a superior bestows onan inferior. It is the knowing that others 
are in one’s self, which is knowledge of the divinity of all things, 

Heaven to be known and entered by such means will not be 
desired by those who desire to be the great men of the world. 
Those who think that they are great men do not know of and can- 
not enter heaven while they are on earth. The great men, and all, 
men, must become great enough and have knowledge enough to 
know that they are as babes and must become children before 
they can stand at the gate of heaven. 

As an infant is weaned, so the mind must be weaned from 
the food of the senses and learn to take stronger food be- 
fore it is strong enough and knows enough to seek heaven and 
there find entrance. It is time for man to be weaned. Nature 
has set him many lessons and given him examples, yet he howls 
furiously at the suggestion of his weaning. Humanity refuses 
to give up the food of the senses and so although it is past time 
that it should prepare itself for and grow into its youth and 
the inheritance of its manhood, it still remains a child, and an 
unhealthy one. 

The inheritance of humanity is immortality and heaven, and, 
not after death, but on earth. The human race wishes for im- 
mortality and heaven on earth but the race cannot inherit these 
until it gives up taking nourishment through the senses and 
learns to take nourishment through the mind. 

The human race today can hardly distinguish itself as a race 
of minds from the race of animal bodies in which they are in- 
ecarnate. It is possible for individuals to see and understand 
that they as minds, cannot always continue to feed the senses 
and feed in the senses, but that they as minds should grow out 
of the senses. The process seems hard and when a man attempts 
it, he often slinks back to satisfy his hunger from the senses. 

Man cannot enter heaven and remain a slave to the senses. 
He must at some time decide whether he will control his senses 
or whether his senses shall control him. 
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This so hard and seemingly cruel earth is destined to become 
and is now the foundation on which heaven shall be built, and 
the gods of heaven will incarnate among the children of men 
when the bodies prepared shall be fit to receive them. But the 
physical race must be healed from its vices and made healthy in 
body before the new race can come. 

The best and most effective and the only way of bringing 
this new order of life into the life of present humanity is for 
man to begin and do this silently with himself, and so to take up 
the burden of one more cripple from the world. He who does 
this will be the greatest world conqueror, the noblest benefactor 
and the most charitable humanitarian of his time. 

At present, man’s thoughts are unclean, and his body un- 
holy and not fit for the gods of heaven to incarnate in. The gods 
of heaven are the immortal minds of men. For every man on 
earth, there is a God, his father in Heaven. The mind of man 
which inearnates is the son of God who descends into the phy- 
sical child of the earth for the purpose of redeeming, and 
enlightening, and raising it to the estate of heaven and enabling 
it, too, to become a child of heaven and a son of God. 

All this ean and will be brought about and done by thought. 
As the after death heaven is made and entered and lived in by 
thought, so also by thought will the earth be changed and heaven 
be made on earth. Thought is the creator, preserver, destroyer 
or regenerator of all the manifested worlds, and thought does or 
causes to be done all the things which are done or brought about. 
But to have heaven on earth man must think the thoughts and 
do the deeds which will make and reveal and bring and cause 
him to enter into heaven while on earth. At present man must 
wait until after death before he can have his heaven, because he 
is not able to control and master his desires while in a physical 
body, and so the physical body dies and he puts by and is re- 
lieved of his gross and sensual desires and passes into heaven. 
But when he is able to do in the physical body what takes place 
after death, he will know heaven and he shall not die; that is to 
say, he as a mind may cause to be created another physical body 
and enter it without sleeping the deep sleep of forgetfulness. He 
must do this by the power of thought. By thought he can and 
will tame the wild beast within him and make it an obedient 
servant. By thought he will reach up into and know the things 
of heaven and by thought he will think of these things and cause 
to be done the things on earth like as they are known to him in 
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heaven. By the living of his physical life according to the 
heaven-like thoughts, his physical body will be purged of its im- 
purities and made whole and clean and immune to disease, and 
thought will be the ladder or path by which he may ascend and 
communicate with his higher mind, his god, and the god may 
even descend into him and make known to him the heaven which 
is within, and the heaven without will then become visible in the 
world. 

All this will be done by thought, but not the kind of thoughts 
which are recommended by thought cults or such people as claim 
to heal the sick and cure disease by thought or who would do 
away With disease and suffering by trying to think that they do 
not exist. Such attempts to think and to use thought will only 
prolong the suffering and misery in the world and will add to 
the confusion of the mind and hide the way to heaven and shut 
out heaven from earth. Man must not blind himself, but must 
see clearly and must acknowledge truly all that he sees. He must 
admit the evils and wrongs in the world, and then by thought and 
act deal with them as they are and make them what they 
should be. 

The thought which will bring heaven to earth is free from all 
that has to do with personality. For heaven is lasting, but per- 
sonalities and things of personality pass away. Such thoughts 
as how to cure the ills of the body, how to secure comforts, pos- 
sessions, how to attain the objects of ambition, how to gain 
power, how to acquire or enjoy any of the objects which satisfy 
the senses, such thoughts as these do not lead to heaven. Only 
thoughts which are free from the element of one’s own person- 
ality—unless they be thoughts of subduing and mastering that 
personality—and thoughts concerned with the bettering of the 
condition of man and the improvement of the minds of men and 
the awakening of these minds to divinity, are thoughts which 
make heaven. And the only way is by beginning it silently with 
one’s self. 
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RESEARCHES IN OCCULTISM. 
By Epvarp HERRMANN. 


HAT which is hidden from ordinary sight, hearing, touch, 
feeling and understanding, has always been an inex- 
haustible source of interest, wonder, and, with more 
advanced souls, earnest study; and rightly so, because 

all evolution, in fact, all our progress depends on this strange 
curiosity which seems to be one of the moving forces of the soul, 
whether it be the soul of an animal or that of aman. If some- 
thing happens that is unknown to us, something of which we have 
not yet had any experience, it produces first fear, terror, amaze- 
ment, then superstition, then curiosity, research and finally know- 
ledge. This is the eternal way of all mental evolution, clear 
traces of which can be found in the history of all human races. 
It is, for instance, not so very long ago since the forefathers of 
one of the peoples now numbered among the most enlightened, 
were deadly afraid of witches and sorcerers, and burnt them by 
the thousands. Thunder and lightning were regarded as God 
Wotan’s pastime, and this belief has not yet entirely disappeared 
in parts of Germany. In fact, it is safe to say that there are 
very few people who are entirely free from fear or superstition 
in regard to occult things, although there are plenty who deny 
them altogether. 

The first questions to consider therefore are: Is Occultism 
a fact, are occult things really happening, and what is meant by 
Oceultism? I should define Occultism as the belief in an in- 
visible world, in forces and powers which we do not yet under- 
stand, but which we are forced to suppose do exist, because from 
time to time we may experience certain results from those hid- 
den or occult forces. The fact that we may become cognizant 
of such effects or results, is sufficient to confirm the statement 
that occult forces do exist, because it is an axiom that every 
effect must have a cause. If the cause is not known, then it 
belongs to the realm of Occultism. Now since we see so many 
effects the causes of which are hidden to us, it would be foolish 
to deny Occultism. We can go much further and say that Oc- 
cultism is the greatest of all facts, since it surrounds and per- 
meates the whole manifested world and hides the cause of it from 
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all human understanding. What we regard as the cause of an 
effect is at best only one of the effects of the great first cause 
which is forever occult, hidden, for all finite beings. This idea 
might easily prevent man from delving into the depths of Oc- 
cultism; but he cannot help it, he is bound to do it. The very 
nature of his own soul urges him to incessant research for that 
which is hidden. The law of progress necessitates his delving 
deeper and deeper into the mystery of Occultism, for only fora 
short time can he be satisfied with that delusive cause which he 
discovers and which he later finds to be only an effect of the 
deeper hidden cause. Thus man works on and on, always desir. 
ing and hoping and believing that he will be able to solve the 
riddle of the universe; and he will finally solve it, but not until 
he has become one with the great first and only cause of all 
things. 

In the meantime let us have delight and knowledge from 
the efforts of those brave men who with great perseverance have 
entered the region of Occultism and brought to light many im- 
portant details of things, which for centuries, for ages, have 
been hidden from man. A 

The highest and most important branch of Occultism is ‘ih 
which has been given to us by the teaching of the masters, and 
which culminates in the acquirement of forces and powers which 
we might call divine. This is spiritual Occultism. It is reserved 
for the very few who are born mystics and occultists, having in 
many former incarnations worked to overcome their desires and 
passions, and who can now safely travel the difficult road to mas- 
tership. Of the spheres of spiritual occultism we cannot know 
anything beyond what has been taught us by more highly de- 
veloped beings; but we have the instinctive feeling that they 
really exist, and this feeling almost grows to a certainty when we 
begin to study the lower and to us nearer regions of Occultism, 
as, for instance, what we might call mental oceultism. 

By mental oceultism I understand the phenomena of mind 
and soul as they present themselves to us through the medium 
of thought. They are mostly hidden from the superficial ob- 
server, even in their manifestations, which however, as well as 
their causes, may be discovered by a thinker who is not satisfied 
by directing his thoughts to things of the physical world alone. 
All the studies pertaining to mental occultism are an important 
step in the moral evolution of man, since they teach him the cre- 
ative faculty of thought and the possibility of transmuting the 
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passions and desires of selfishness into feelings of love and al- 
truism. 

But dabbling in mental occultism might also produce dire 
results, if he who undertakes it is guided only by curiosity and 
egoism; for as soon as he discovers the mighty powers of 
thought, he is in immediate danger of employing it for selfish 
purposes. ‘‘For such, unless they proceed with great caution, 
the golden gate of wisdom may get transformed into the wide 
gate and broad way that leads unto destruction’’—Madam Bla- 
vatsky puts it. The study of mental occultism is really the part- 
ing way to white and black magic. If you would select the road 
to mastership, follow the first, take the pledge to devote all 
your powers to the good of mankind and to the magical transmu- 
tation of your passions into pure love—then you are safe. 

Now let us enter into that region of Occultism which is near- 
est to our physical sphere and which, for several reasons, offers 
the most attraction to the greatest number of men. One of the 
reasons for this is a very natural one. Having outgrown the 
state of childish credulity, man wants to know from his own 
experiences, whether that which has been taught him by his re- 
ligious teachers is or is not true. He wants to know whether 
life is not confined to the physical universe; whether life con- 
tinues after death; whether his soul is the product of the active 
forces of his body or whether it is the active force of the soul 
which animates the body. He has heard of the strange theo- 
sophical teaching that man has more than one body, and that all 
his bodies are only vestments of the soul, which is the real seat 
of life and which has marvelous powers, transcending by far the 
powers of the physical body. He has heard of the astral body 
and of its separability from the physical, which sounds to him 
like a fairy tale. He would like to believe it because it would, if 
true, not only confirm his innate feeling that he is destined for 
immortality, but also the teaching of Theosophy that the soul 
needs and has other vehicles, when it enters other states of being. 

There is another strong reason for man’s study of astral 
Oceultism, if we might so eall it. Physical science has pro- 
gressed to a point where it is bound to come into contact with the 
invisible or occult world, and since there can be no end to prog- 
ress—as man is irresistibly urged to search for the only and 
eternal first cause of things—he must sooner or later, after hav- 
ing explored the physical world, enter the metaphysical or astral 
world and make discoveries there. And that is exactly what 
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many of our best scientists now do. The means which they 
employ may not always be the best and can not be recommended 
from a theosophical point of view, since we know that karma is 
produced by all our actions and that it cannot be good karma if 
the results of those actions are not productive of good for our 
fellow creatures. But since it is the intention that decides the 
nature of karma, let us hope that the good intentions of our scien- 
tists will modify the bad results that might ensue from their re- 
searches in the dangerous region of astral occultism. Every- 
thing in nature has a dark side and a light side to it; let us rather 
dwell on the light side, which in this case brings knowledge and 
a better understanding in regard to things which, during the 
dark ages, have caused superstition, ignorance and immeasurable 
suffering for thousands of poor human beings. 

I have been asked to give a resume of a French book, en- 
titled ‘‘The Exteriorisation ef Sensibility,’’ by Professor de 
Rochas, and I think I can not do better than to make my readers 
acquainted with some of his strange discoveries, which seem to 
confirm the very old belief in black magic and sorcery, but which, 
after all, in the light of modern science, must be attributed to 
those finer forces of nature, which were and in greater part still 
are unknown to us, and which, in the opinion of many scientists, 
lead directly into the astral world. The denial of this world and 
of these forces has not only retarded the progress of science, but 
also caused great suffering and misery to thousands of innocent 
persons who in former times were believed to have made a pact 
with the devil in order to bring about marvelous phenomena and 
to hurt other human beings. It is undoubtedly true that evil 
use has been made of these dangerous forces, by selfish criminals. 

In relating his experiences, Professor de Rochas begins by 
confirming the statement of Baron Reichenbach, made in the sec- 
ond half of the last century, that every living being is emitting 
a fine, ethereal fluid, invisible to the ordinary human eye, but 
visible to sensitives. De Rochas began his experiments with 
hypnotized persons who declared that they saw a magnet emit- 
ting something like a vaporous, blueish flame from the positive 
pole and a reddish colored one from the negative pole. English 
scientists made similar experiments and found that several nor- 
mal persons were also able to see those flames of the magnet 
and in a totally dark room. The light-streams were described 
as being about 40 inches high. Charcot, Stone and Dresch- 
feld report some remarkable cures of Anaesthesia, by means of 
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Elektro-magnets ; a method of healing for the discovery of which 
Paracelsus had to suffer. 

Deleuze, says (in ‘‘ Historie du Magnetisme Animal’’): 
‘Mostly all somnambulists see their magnetiser surrounded by 
a brilliant fluid, which emanates most strongly from his head, 
hands andeyes. ‘This fluid he can produce according to his will, 
direct it and impregnate different substances with it. Several see 
it not only while they are in a somnambulie state, but also some 
minutes after their awakening. It has for them a very agree- 
able taste, which it communicates to water and food.”’ 

De Rochas now wanted to examine into the truth of this as- 
sertion and after many experiments he believes to have estab- 
lished the following points: 

The emanation is a real phenomenon. 

Its perception takes place through the sight of the retina. 
Its form is that of the projection of a flame; the dura- 
tion, intensity and color of the emanation varies, according to 
the character of each subject. 

Since suggestion may in a certain measure alter the descrip- 
tion of the emanation, one must employ the greatest precaution 
to avoid this source of error. 

Now those emanations are what Reichenbach calls the Od. 
This usually invisible and very ethereal matter seems to play a 
most important part in the life of all animate nature, for which 
reason Du Prel ealls it the vehicle of the life force. 

The lowest forms in which it can be observed are the erys- 
tals; and it is very probable that the Od is the formative force 
which constructs them. Here we find indeed for the first time 
something ‘‘analogous to life, a foree which organizes.’’ That 
force is even reproductive, for the crystals are able to repair lost 
parts. It has an affinity, an attraction for living bodies, but 
does not act on lifeless bodies, which shows an intimate cor- 
relation with that which we call life. The Od plays a most im- 
portant part with human beings, as well in regard to health as 
in their relation to each other. The experiments of de Rochas 
have shown that this oceult foree (which has been given many 
names) always emanates from living bodies and may be arti- 
ficially exteriorized, as in the case of mesmerism, hypnotism, 
mediumism, magnetism and somnambulism. Whenever this is 
the case, the persons whose od is exteriorized lose much of their 
life power. Somnambules become insensible and lose conscious- 
ness; Mediums become very weak and sometimes almost lifeless. 
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On the other hand a magnetizer is able to transfer his own Od 
to another person, in which case that person gains in vitality. 
This was shown to the ancients and many of the mysterious 
cures, mentioned in the Bible and in the lives of saints and 
prophets, are to be attributed to this simple fact. It also ex- 
plains why in olden times so much importance was given to 
the breath; we have rediscovered that the breath is a source of all 
important Od, which has healing, lifegiving and maybe still other 
occult powers. 

Now if the exteriorized Od is able to bring back health to 
another organism, it is only reasonable to suppose that it does 
the same work in its own organism. Paracelsus who was one of 
the few to recognize the mysterious power of this life distribut- 
ing force, says that sickness enters where the odie activity is 
weakened or absent. This explains why mediums who waste an 
enormous quantity of this precious fluid, are very apt to lose 


their health; it is also the case with immoral persons, in short. 


with all who through ignorance or overindulgence lose too 
much of their Od; magnetizers are not excepted. Hypnotized 
subjects and especially somnambules assert (as de Rochas has 
shown) that the Od is luminous and this is probably the reason 
for their being able to see the different parts inside their own 
and in other bodies; those parts becoming luminous for them. 
Du Prel assigns another, very peculiar property to the Od; its 
force does not become diminished by radiating in different direc- 
tions and the human will is able to direct it in one certain direc- 
tion with full force; for instance, in telepathy, that occult phe- 
nomenon which cannot be explained at all, unless if we take it for 
granted that the Od, with all its properties, formative, healing, 
thought and sense transmitting, can be manipulated by the hu- 
man will and sent to any distance whatever. This is indeed 
magic, pure and simple, as long as it is an occult art for the 
greater part of humanity, but which will in time become as nat- 
ural a function as writing, reading, or the playing of a musical 
instrument. After this explanation of that most important 
medium in all magical or occult manifestations, let us return to 
de Rochas’ studies, that we may learn more of its importance. 
He magnetizes two subjects, A and B. A is then able to 
see and describe the odic emanations of the other. ‘‘As soon as 
the sensibility of B disappears, the luminous covering which is 
on his skin in the waking condition seems to dissolve itself into 
the atmosphere and reappears again after some time in the form 
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of a light mist, which by and by condenses and becomes more and 
more brilliant, taking the appearance of a very fine layer of Od, 
which at a distance of 3-4 centimetres from the skin assumes all 
the outlines of the body. If the magnetizer acts on this layer, 
B has the same sensation as if he had acted on his skin; the skin 
however is insensible. If the magnetisation is continued, he 
observes the formation of other layers 6-7 centimetres distant 
from the first one; B feels every action on all these layers.’’ 

In the further progress of magnetising the luminous and 
sensitive envelopes which formed themselves around the magne- 
tized subject, condense into two kinds of phantoms, one at the 
right, the other at the left side of the subject; the sensibility of 
the left side is now concentrated in the two phantom-halves, 
which at a later state unite into one single phantom, the so- 
called double or astral body. It is almost always situated 
between the magnetizer and his subject, about three feet distant 
from the subject. This phantom is connected with the physical 
body by means of a fluidic tie, which, if suddenly broken, would 
bring about the most disastrous results to the subject. The sen- 
sitiveness of the body is now transferred to the double and every 
action on the latter acts by repercussion on the physical body of 
the subject. De Rochas has been able to establish the fact that 
if a subject touches the point of a needle with the extremity of 
a finger of its double, the subject will not only feel the sting, but 
the stigma reproduces itself almost instantaneously on the corre- 
sponding finger of the physical body. 

We will now consider a more important matter, to show how 
far the exteriorisation of sensibility goes, according to de Rochas, 
book, towards a solution of the so called occult or magical mys- 
teries. 

The externalized sensibility is not only found in hypnotized 
or magnetized subjects. De Rochas mentions the case of a young 
girl who felt every touch on her dress or on goods which were 
distant several centimetres from her body. This reminds one 
of that curious happening mentioned in the Bible, where Jesus 
felt a loss of magnetic power when the sick woman touched his 
vestment. Several other of the miraculous healings of the old 
and new Testament have to be traced back to the occult know- 
ledge of the healing power of everything saturated with Od, as 
for instance, the breath and saliva. During the Middle Ages 
it was regarded as an unmistakable sign of sorcery, if parts of 
a persons body were found to be insensible to pain; now Dr. 
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Titras of Bordeaux discovered that certain sick persons have not 
only such spots, but whole regions on their bodies which show the 
same insensibility, and de Rochas confirmed this, but also found 
that mechanical actions exercised on the corresponding parts of 
the exteriorised astral body affect the physical body at those 
points. Who has not heard of the very old saying that ghostly 
appearances are afraid of the sword, and that witches who had 
frightened people by appearing to them in the form of animals, 
were sometimes found with ugly wounds, as if theanimalhad been 
attacked with a sword; well, our author states that if a finger of 
the externalized astral body is stung with a needle, a drop of 
blood shows itself on the corresponding finger of the subject. In 
our time there are still many people living who dread the so- 
ealled evil eye. This belief is very old, for Plutarch in his 
Table Talk (V book) mentions the explanation which Democritos 
gives in regard to the evil eye and to fascination. This phil- 
osopher seems to have known that a fluid emanates from the 
pores of animals and human beings, which is very strong as it 
comes from the eyes, especially when it is charged by feelings of 
love or hate; for he says: ‘‘The look of an eye has a wonderful 
power if directed by the will, so that noteworthy effects can be 
produced by it. Love, for instance (and hate also), is one of 
the greatest passions of the soul and takes its origin from the 
look; it is by this means that a man may experience the greatest 
happiness and also the greatest suffering.’’ 

De Rochas confirms this, by stating that the discharge of 
the odie fluid is especially strong through the eyes, although it 
takes place at the extremity of all the nerves. Many magnetizers 
are able to influence their subjects through the eyes alone and 
the most successful trainers do the same with their animals. 

In the Dark Ages which enveloped the whole of Europe in 
gloom, every other person seems to have been a sorcerer or a 
witch. Black magic was then practiced everywhere just as it is 
in our days practiced in China, New Calendonia, Borneo, in the 
French Antilles, in Dahomey, Cambodia, New Zealand, in short, 
among all the wild, uncivilized people. Our travelers tell stories 
which are just as incredible to us enlightened freethinkers and 
unbelievers, as those which we read in the acts of the witches’ 
trials of old. The following is a typical example of them all 
and interesting in so far as it corresponds exactly with the prac- 
tices said to have taken place in Europe from the 14th to the 
18th century, for even as late as 1723 there was a count of Pleorz 
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condemned to death for having attempted to kill his wife by the 
same means as the Cambodians still employ, according to the 
traveler Leclere, who writes in the Revue Scientifique (1905) as 
follows: 

‘‘T have been told that there are sorcerers who know how 
to form statuettes of wax to whom they give the name of the 
person to be wounded or killed; those sorcerers then pierce the 
wax images with a knife, pronouncing at the same time certain 
magical words. ‘The person represented by the statuettes will 
then be wounded or killed.’’ Now this seems strange and should 
be relegated to the domain of superstitution; but since we find it 
mentioned by the oldest writers, such as Plato (Laws, Book X1I.), 
Ovid (Epist. 6: Hypsipile V. 91), Horace (Book 1, Sat. 8. V. 
99-33), the real scientist cannot dispose of it in that easy way, 
but has to find out whether there may not be any truth in a belief 
which is older than 2000 years. 

So de Rochas began his researches along those lines and this 
is what he writes: 

‘‘After I was convinced that the wax contained the sub- 
stances which are necessary to absorb the externalized Od of the 
greater part of my subjects, I had a statuette made of this wax 
and placed it vertically before a subject, in order to have the 
statuette impregnated. I then found that if I stung the stat- 
uette on the head, the subject felt it on the upper part of his body 
and on the lower part if I stung the statuette under the feet.’’ 
The same effects were produced with photographic plates, which 
had been charged with the magnetic fluid of the subject. It is 
therefore proven that magnetized subjects can be bodily affected 
by actions directed against objects which had been in contact 
with that person. 

If we now feel inclined to concede the possibility of making 
a person suffer by acting from a distance on his nervous system, 
we should also expect to find the contrary event taking place, 
namely, his cure, by similar means. It is a fact that this has 
been and is still tried; the 17th century was especially prolific in 
cures of this kind, so called sympathetic cures. De Rochas men- 
tions several of which the sympathetic powder was the most pop- 
ular. It was in use everywhere and professors and doctors 
wrote treatises about it which, to a great degree, were based on 
the teaching of Paracelsus and Maxwell, that all parts which 
come from a human or animal body, retain for a time some of its 
life force, so that they remain in a mysterious connection with the 
body for some time. ‘‘Now the powder of sympathy healed, 
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according to the opinion of our forefathers, all wounds by means 
of its simple application on the linen with which the wounds were 
bandaged. This powder consisted of copper vitrol or sulphate 
of copper, employed under certain conditions. We know that 
sulphate of copper has a strong action on micro-organisms—it 
is now much in use against the iodium, a malady of the grapes.”’ 

I select this one of the many cases cited in de Rochas’ work, 
because it happened in our own time and its truth is attested by 
a friend of the author: 

‘¢ pupil of the college was terribly wounded by a fall over a 
pane of glass—the blood streamed from two arteries, the pain of 
the boy was for several days very great and the two doctors 
who attended him feared that tetanus would develop. In this 
calamity one of the compatriots of the boy advised a strange 
remedy. He knew aman who could not only stop every hemorr. 
hage, but also all pain, instantly; it was sufficient to send him a 
linen imbibed with the blood of the wound. ... This was done, 
although nobody believed in it; but as soon as the man had the 
linen in his possession, the hemorrhage and the pain stopped as 
if by magic—and the wound healed quickly and perfectly.’’ 

In the province of Bearn in France the people still firmly 
believe in sorcerers, and this is what Mr. Probst-Biarbon writes 
about them: (1898 Initiation). ‘‘They take a linen which was 
on the wound of the sick man and pour pulverized sulphate of 
copper over it; this being done the patient rapidly improves, even 
if he lives at some distance. But it is also said that a bad 
sorcerer can kill a man if he throws the linen in the fire.’’ 

In reference to this phenomenon De Rochas made the follow- 
ing experiment : 

‘¢A Mrs. Lambert cut her finger; she enveloped it in a piece 
of linen, which was full of blood. I asked this piece of linen from 
her without telling her for what purpose, and after arriving at 
my house I put it in a solution of sulphate of copper. The 
next day Mrs. Lambert showed me the cut cicatrised and told me 
that she had had no pain anymore since that evening.”’ 

‘¢A magnetized crown was used for the treatment of a sick 
person, who was healed by it and then left the hospital; the crown 
was then enclosed in a closet. Two weeks later this crown was 
placed on the head of a hypnotised subject and the latter took 
all the symptoms of the malady and also the psychic disposition 
of the person who was healed. The crown having registered 
and reproduced them just as a phonograph registers and repro- 
duces the voice.”’ 
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In closing the interesting account of de Rochas’ experiments 
and discoveries, we might well ask what those difficult and pains- 
taking studies teach us and whether they contribute anything 
to the welfare and happiness of humanity. 

If it is true, as Gautama the Buddha says, that ignorance is 
the cause of all sin and misery, then we should welcome every 
discovery which brings us nearer to the understanding of the 
laws of nature, and especially of those laws which seem to be 
hidden, at least from the eyes of ordinary human beings. It is 
just our ignorance in regard to those occult laws, which causes 
superstition on one side and atheism on the other. The ignorant 
people who live in closer touch with nature have frequently 
occasion to observe phenomena which they cannot understand, 
and which they consequently regard with awe and superstition. 
If these phenomena bring about evil consequences, as they very 
often do, then awe and superstition produce fear and hate and 
give vent to the most fearful persecution—as history teaches. 

On the other hand, the denial of occult phenomena, which 
we frequently observe among the learned classes, retards prog: 
ress, by depriving scientists of the opportunity to get acquainted 
with laws of nature which have been and still are hidden from 
the superficial observer. Du Prel says that there is nothing 
which ought to be as eagerly sought for, by the true scientist, 
as occult phenomena which seem to be in contradiction to the 
known and which could open new ways and means for human 
knowledge and social improvement. 

It is indeed disheartening to see in our enlightened times, 
that so many scientists laugh at and scorn all attempts to get a 
clearer understanding of phenomena which are probably as old 
as humanity and which have been declared real by many of the 
greatest thinkers and students. But this is not the only detri- 
ment which results from the denial of occult phenomena. It 
also prevents man from becoming acquainted with that higher 
philosophy which teaches that the soul of man is the real cause 
for the strange happenings which are classified as occult or 
psychic phenomena; that by getting control over his desires and 
passions he purifies his soul and makes it more responsive to 
finer and higher influences, which in their turn draw him out of 
the misery and suffering connected with the world of the senses. 

The belief in Occultism is simply a belief in a higher world 
which is indissolubly connected with our physical world; the 
forces and the matter of that world are much finer and for that 
reason more powerful than those with which we are in daily 
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contact; if our senses cannot easily detect them it is simply 
because our senses are attuned to the physical world and to phy- 
sical matter, which is no logical reason for denying the possible 
existence of the astral world with its finer matter, especially 
when the most advanced scientists are obliged to concede the 
truth of that proposition, when they have occasion to come in 
contact with forces which they cannot explain, because the mat- 
ter which must be the carrier of those forces is almost always 
invisible to our imperfect senses. There can be no doubt that 
our scientists are getting nearer and nearer to the invisible, or 
astral, or occult, or akasic world, and it must be so—if the 
teaching of the masters is correct—if spirit and matter is one 
and the same thing, and only different in so far as matter in its 
involution becomes coarser until visible, while in its evolution it 
becomes more and more rarified until invisible to human eyes, 
but not so to more highly developed beings. This would be an 
orderly and rational progress of evolution—entirely different 
from that which materialism proposes. 

The forces of nature are always active; they do not wait 
until man gets knowledge of their existence and consequently it 
is not unreasonable to expect strange manifestations of strange 
powers. But it is unreasonable to explain them as transgressions 
of laws of nature. This is what the masses have always done and 
would still do if honest seekers after knowledge—true scientists 
—did not show us that a law of nature can under no circun- 
stances be violated, that the law of cause and effect must always 
work whether we find the cause or not, and that superstition is 
but ignorance—and ignorance has been the greatest scourge for 
poor humanity. 

Let us do all we can in order to dispel ignorance and super- 
stition, those handmaidens of evil powers; let us join hands with 
those scientists who do the same with their painstaking re- 
searches, but do not let us forget that research will inevitably 
produce bad karma if it brings suffering to the least one of our 
brothers. 

To theosophists who are eager to study the higher kind of 
oceultism, I would like to remind of the rule which is always 
given by eastern teachers to their students: 

Meditation, abstinence in all, the observation of moral du- 
ties, gentle thoughts, good deeds and kind words, good will to 
all and entire oblivion of self, are the most efficacious means of 
obtaining knowledge and preparing for the reception of wisdom. 








THE ALPHA AND THE OMEGA. 
By James L. Macsetu Bain. 
THE GREAT BEAUTY. 


1 


Beauty. Indeed, these terms to me are synonymous. 
All the mystery of the Gaelic genius of my people, 

ethereal, fiery, exquisite, I find uttered well in the Christ- 
mystery of the unutterable grace and sweetness of the fire of the 
love of God. ~ 

Through a training, whose value I cannot over-estimate, in 
the Hebrew scriptures I absorbed while yet a boy the great 
strength of the Hebraic religious genius, and this strength and 
the wondrous beauty thereof I now find in my conception of the 
Christ of the universal and individual cosmos. As a youth I 
drank deeply of the well of the great beauty flowing for us ever 
alive and pure and sweet through the genius of the Hellenic soul. 
This inspiration I caught from my esteemed friend Professor 
Blackie, and its beauty is now in my Christ. In my maturer 
years | have drawn freely from the unfathomed deep of the 
Hindoo spiritual genius so rich and manifold in its modes. And 
all this beauty now lives in my Christ. 


[ the Christfulness, I find the one, the absolute, the great 


2 


In truth, my Christ is the Alpha and the Omega of the human 
norm or ideal, the synthesis, the unity of all our beauty and 
grace. Thus to speak personally, your Christ-child, dear hu- 
man soul, whosoever you be, has all the beauty and charm of 
your personal soul init. And this is all its charm to me as your 
lover or comrade. And my Christ-child has all of my tempera- 
mental and psychic good in it; and this to you, my friend and 
wellwisher, is my beauty and excellency. In fine, my Christ is 
the whole of Divinity in humanity, the all and in all of Life, the 
great Beauty. 
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3 
And so we may be sure that any word of a whole beauty is 
sound or whole as doctrine, and is a Christ-word. 


+ 

And indeed have we not the same right as had our fathers 
to utter the word of living doctrine according to our norm of 
beauty? 

Why should our word be judged or measured by their stand- 
ard of beauty? 

For we can only look on the Cosmos with the eyes of the 
ageless Child of the aeons of mankind. 

The great heresy is in the systematizing or seeking clearly 
to define as a separate entity that which cannot be defined as 
such. 

And so we say that we are, as near the uttering of the word 
of the beauty of the truth of Being as we can now be when we 
think of the Christ as the All in All, the fulness of God, the One 
in whom is the Father and the Mother and the Son, yea who is 
the Father, the Mother and the Son in holy unity unto the ages 
of ages. 


HYMNS OF THE GREAT BEAUTY. 


1 
QO, Great Beauty, who can name thee? 
O, Soul of Life the blessed, who can utter thee? 
O, great Love, who can tell thy sweetness? 
If we name thee Christ, yet is the name only the sound that 
most fully gives thine essence to us. 
If we name thee Aum, yet art thou more than the holy 


sound. Even this word utters not thy whole body, O Soul of 
Life the blessed. 


2 

Nay, O Beauty of God, no one can name thee. Thou art the 
unutterable. 

Thou art to be eaten and drunk and fed on night and day. 
Thou art to lie down in and to sleep in, to dream in and to awake 
in, to think in and to move in, to live in and to breathe in all 
through the years of our lives, as our sweetest and best and near- 
est and truest, our most real, yea, our very own. 
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3 


O Beauty of God, O Living Beauty, thou art the Sun of our 
life, thou art the joy-spring of all our days. Thou art our most 
hidden joy, our most secret blessedness. 

And no one knoweth thee, our indwelling and silent gladness, 
but are twain. 

O Christ, Mystery of the great Loveliness, it is well to know 
thou art hidden within our holy place. It is well to know thou 
art always there, O Soul of living beauty, O wellspring of eternal 
joy, O Fountain of unfailing blessedness. 





THE TRUE WORDS OF LIFE. 
By NurwHo pE MANHAR. 


3 consciousness is the only source of the human, so revela- 
A tion through spirit or Higher Self is the only source of 
our knowledge of the Divine. The things revealed 
through it are the things which relate to our spiritual 

life. The facts and the principles or truths thus made known 
are not intended to excite or to gratify our speculative curiosity. 
They are ‘‘our life,’’ ‘‘words whereby we shall be saved.’’ These 
words are to be understood, not in all their possible bearings, 
but in their one bearing on our future personal happiness and 
welfare. They are to be believed, held as true to us. He who 
so holds them, cannot act as though these true things were not 
known by him, or as though they were not held by him as true. 
By believing the truth, he comes to think truly, to feel truly and 
to act truly. Men can no more contravene the laws of their 
spiritual nature than they can contravene the laws of their ma- 
terial nature. To be ‘‘spiritually minded,’’ is to mind ‘‘the 
things of the Spirit’’ and this is ‘‘life and peace.’? To mind 
the things of the Spirit is to believe them, intelligently, earn- 
estly, habitually and practically, even as the mariner minds his 
chart, his compass, his sextant and the stars of heaven, for the 
purpose of being guided by them in a course where, without 
them, no sagacity, no experience, no good intentions or feelings 
of his own, could enable him to find his way. 











THE INNER LIFE AND JESUS, THE CHRIST. 
(I1I.—Continued from page 159.) 
By C. H. A. BserRecaarp. 
WHAT IS A MESSIAH? 


ITER this excursion on dreaming, I return to the sub- 
ject immediately before us: The Messiah. And you 
shall now in a summary hear how incoherent and con- 
tradictory was the Old Testament myth-making about 

Messiah and you will not wonder that the dreaming caused no 

fruitful outcome. 

The messiahnie predictions contradicted each other. At 
one time the messiah is represented as a gentle prince of peace; 
at another as a powerful and warlike hero, who overthrows his 
enemies. On one side he is a successful ruler, on the other 
the servant of God who atones for the sins of the people by 
undergoing death. 

The prophets do not agree on the signs of the messiahnie 
age. One speaks of the Kingdom of God which triumphs over 
all enemies; another speaks of it as an age of universal peace. 

Redemption is on one hand to depend on the coming of 
Jahveh Himself to his holy temple to set up his kingdom on 
Zion; on the other hand it is connected with the birth of the 
great branch of David, to whom God will give the Kingdom of 
his ancestors. 

You readily see the impossibility of reconciling all these 
contradictions. Certainly no personal messiah ean fit into them. 

And the explanation of the contradictions is the same as 
given before. It is not thought, it is not will that created the 
messialinie poem. It is emotion! and emotion is a double- 
headed monster, a chameleonie creature; never alike itself, but 
ever fluctuating and moving by circumstances; a blind energy 
and entirely without logic. The story of the Messiah is a 
myth and it has all the charm of the parable and all its mean- 
ing. Itis amyth ora parable just of a nature like those used 
by the prophets and the agyrthae of the ancient mysteries, such 
as I spoke of them in the first treatise. 

No national messiah is known in the religions outside Juda- 
ism and Christianity. The reason is easy to find. Those 
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outside religions are not national or ‘‘educational’’ like Juda- 
ism and Christianity. The Old Testament records tell us 
that it was Jahveh’s explicit purpose to educate a people for 
his own glory; and, Christianity claims to be the ultimate result 
of that purpose. Judaism is the historical Israel, and Chris- 
tianity claims to be the ultimate result of that purpose. Judaism 
is the historical Israel, and Christianity the spiritual. Judaism 
is pervaded with the spirit of promise and Christianity claims 
to be the fulfilment. Such is the claim. In all other relgions 
there is no such promises or prophecies. All ethnic religions 
are complete in themselves and marked by narrow limits. They 
contain no inherent power that promises a new life and a self- 
transcendency, though the people have longings for it. They 
are not evolutionary in the true sense. To be sure they con- 
tain movements, like those of winter, spring and summer in 
nature, but one winter is like another and the flower that blooms 
in them this summer does not differ from that of last summer; 
its character is not changed. These religions decay and pass 
out of existence. The new religions that crop up upon their 
decaying remains were not prophecied as coming and not looked 
forward to as renewals. They came forth out of men’s minds 
and burning hearts and nourished themselves to some extent 
upon the old, but in no sense can they be said to be born by the 
former. Their case is somewhat like that of ferns, mosses 
and lichens growing in fallen and rotten trees in great forests. 

As I said, such stationary condition was not intended for 
Judaism. From its inception in the eall that went out to 
Abraham its bearers looked forward to blessed states, to per- 
fect conditions, to hopes of glory fulfilled and all these expec- 
tations in course of time centralized themselves ultimately in 
the Messiah, a superior man, who was to materialize them in an 
ideal state, not in salvation. 

Christianity extended the Jewish conception and connected 
it with the promise in the redemption narrative of Genesis. 
And the Christian extension gradually pushed the Jewish con- 
ception to the background and made the messiah principally 
a redeemer, a savior from sin, an expression that does not lie in 
the original conception. The messiah expected according to 
the original conception was to be a love manifestation, ‘‘the 
sun-way,’’ rather than a wisdom form. He was expected to be 
an embodiment of law and righteousness, of power and its reali- 
zation. The messiah conception is different from that of the 
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Logos. The Logos idea means form, plan, purpose and is an 
idea originating outside Judiasm. Of this in the next article. 

Christianity has mixed two forms of ancient Judaistic 
thought. One was the external one, one expressing a state and 
a hierarchy. In Judaism it was represented by the priests 
of the temple and similar crafts. The other was the inner 
one, one expressing an ideal life, a heavenly life; in Judaism 
that way represented by the prophets, the dreamers and mys- 
tics. Both forms are found to-day in Christendom and they 
are represented as in Judaism, the external by Churchism; the 
internal by all ‘‘Inner Life’’ people, those who look to the High- 
est Principle: the Christ principle. 

Thus far I have been dealing with the Mosaic and the 
prophetic forms of the messiahniec ideal, and you have heard 
how they failed and fell short of the original standard. 

I now come to the apocalyptic literature to show how it 
handles the messiahnic myth. 

The main characteristics of all apocalyptic literature, 
whether it be Jewish or Christian; wherever it crops up after 
the decease of some dominant literary, religious or philosophic 
series of ideas, is this, that it leaves the old ideas where they 
are and it does not seek to destroy the old gods; it reduces 
them to myths, to symbols and to tales. Take a familiar illus- 
tration: Santa Claus. As children, we believed him a man, 
a wonderful man coming from wonderland with gifts. By 
and by we discovered the truth, but we did not give up Santa 
Claus. Though our discovery of the truth reduced him to a 
myth, we keep up our personification and delight in the poetry 
of the tale. Santa Claus remains as a fact, but we have 
expanded. Santa Claus becomes a myth, and we have matured 
and are lifted on to a higher plane. 

Scholars speak of the mythopatic fancy, the imagination 
that builds up such myths, symbols and tales. Such mytho- 
patie or myth making fancy is at work in the so called apocalyp- 
tic literatures. I will illustrate. 

The national Jewish religion taught about Jahveh, how 
great he was, and also about his enemies and how he would 
conquer them. The myth making fancy of the writers of the 
apocalyptic literature, writers of the stamp of prophets and 
the organizers of the ancient mysteries could not tolerate such 
crude notions about the chief god, Jahveh, having enemies and 
fighting them. As they could not destroy the national religion, 
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they set about to transform it, and they did it in this way. They 
ignored the national religion’s presentation and pointed to the 
constant rivalry and conflict, for instance, between cloud forms; 
how clouds gather, how they scatter, how they rise and how 
they fall and how they disappear. A drama easily seen as a 
parallel to the rise, conflict and fall of the various emotions 
and as an illustration of Jahveh’s reign and conflicts. 

The ancient people could also see before their own eyes 
how the lightning or heavenly fire conquered, because after 
the thunderstorm the clouds fell down, the air was pure and 
sweet and the Supreme God, the sun, reigned again. These 
facts were patent then as they are now. The new teachers filled 
these naturalistic notions into the old national notions and 
thus they expanded the views and the minds of their listeners 
and the illustration took the place of the Jahveh story in such 
a way that the Jahveh story became a myth and the truth of 
it was to be seen in the grand phenomena of nature’s play at 
the time of a thunderstorm for instance. 

The lightning thus became the savior, the redeemer in 
nature. In the Semitic traditions the lightning personified 
becomes the Messiah. In the Hellenistic mythological mind the 
fire is called Prometheus. 

Thus Semitic prophetism transformed crude theistic no- 
tions and translated them into universal forms, suitable for all 
ages and understandings. Poetry conquered as it always does 
where people seek the truth. 

It is such transformations we find in the apocalyptic lit- 
erature and all the notions and doctrines of the national religion 
are thus dissolved into their original elements; they are freed 
from their ecclesiastic encrustations. Apocalyptic literature 
must be read that way, and, read that way will be found to be 
magnificent theosophy and mysticism. 

As you notice, there is no radicalism in this method. It is 
not atheistic or agnostic; not antagonistic to ideas and not a 
destroyer, but a restorer of ancient truth, or rather the primi- 
tive knowledge. And that is theosophy. It is nature’s way 
of teaching us. 

Analyze a rose as often as you will and translate all its 
aroma into botanical and chemical formulas ever so scientific- 
ally, you have not destroyed its poetry. Prosaic as you may 
be, next time you look upon a rose, it conquers you! 

It is most remarkable that the apocalyptic books instead 
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of elaborating the messiahnic idea, as we might have expected, 
are entirely silent about a personal savior. The reason is 
not far to seek. All books of this stamp were Inner Life books, 
mystic books and theosophie works. Such books do not glory 
in external saviors or messiahs. They only dream about them. 
They are concerned with spiritual laws and cosmic facts and 
not with politics or sociology. The messiah emotion with them 
appears in its original form, such as I defined it in my last 
essay. It is to them ‘‘the sunway’’ on which they walk to 
higher climes. The first book of Maccabees records the de- 
cision that Simon be ruler and high priest till a faithful pro- 
phet arise, but this faithful prophet is not called or even con- 
nected with a messiah. The book of Baruch, written after the 
destruction of the second temple by Titus, announces a restora- 
ion and triumph of the chosen people, but knows no personal 
messiah. It speaks impersonally, and makes no reference to 
other beliefs. It would therefore seem that the external form 
of the hope had either died or that it was not universal among 
Jews any longer. That it was not universal and not a key to 
all the prophets seems confirmed by the fact that neither Ezra 
nor Nehemiah contain any messiahniec predictions. Evidently 
there were believers and non-believers in those days: idealists 
with far views and others whose longings were purely socio- 
logical. 

Famous among the apocalyptic books are the sibylline 
Oracles, so-called. Their date is about 160-140 B. C. They be- 
long to the beginning of the Maccabean period. They tell us 
that when the need is sorest, God will send from the sun a king 
who shall bring peace, and that God will raise up a kingdom 
forever over all men, and that that king shall be an ‘‘immortal 
light.’’ But the Oracles say nothing about him as a savior; 
they know nothing of incarnation or crucifixion. They do not 
glory in a personality though they prophecy a national restora- 
tion. 

According to the Sibylline Oracles, in other words, the Mes- 
siah resembles in no wise the Christ of the church, he is rather 
a personification of the prophetic office, a power, an influence, 
something impersonal in a religious and philosophical sense. 

Another apocalyptic book, that of Henoch, is most remark- 
able for eloquence and poetic vigor. In its present shape, it 
dates from the first half century before Jesus. It gives a ra- 
ther consistent view of the office of the Messiah as a divine 
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instrument for judgment and for triumph, but says nothing 
about vicarious atonement. The Messiah is described as very 
man and as having pre-existed before time, yet he is also classed 
among created things. All of which would indicate that the 
Messiah was a ‘‘perfected humanity’’ returning and reincar- 
nated for the good of mankind. Time will not allow any 
extracts from the book. It is easily procured by those who 
wish to read for themselves. 

Another apocalyptic book, ‘‘The fourth (second) book of 
Esdras,’’ is also remarkable. It is a ery full of gloom and 
distress because the world is so wicked and fully describes the 
woes of the coming messiah, a messiah who nevertheless is de- 
scribed in terms so transcendental that we cannot recognize 
any man as bearer of such an office, certainly no king. The 
whole description is so dramatic and the stage so large that 
no historic person can be meant by that messiah. Like the 
book of Henoch, it breathes power, divine majesty, imperson- 
ality. 

‘‘The book of Jubilee’’ is one of the strangest relics of this 
apocalyptic literature. It is perhaps a little later than the 
book of Henoch, and probably of the first century A. D. It is 
a sort of chronology of divine events, not so much as these 
are seen historically, but as they take place within the divine 
esoteric existence. Being thus thoroughly mystical and theo- 
sophie it will readily be seen that its messiahnic sayings can 
have very little theological value and ought not be quoted as 
predictions of an historic Christ. 

Tosumup. The apocalyptic literature and the apoecrypha 
furnish no proof for an historic messiah, or Christ, as defined 
by church theology. They lend themselves, however, in a mar- 
velous degree to a theosophic study of the Bible and its messiah- 
nic teachings. They belong to the Inner Life literature and 
the messiah idea belongs there, and nowhere else. 

I come now to another class of literature, indicative of the 
swaying of the mind. Other influences begin to dominate and 
crush the Inner Life literature. The Jewish mind again be- 
comes cramped and lies in the throes of death. 

The literature of exegetic character which follows upon 
that I have just mentioned is quite different. It is theological, 
scholastic and intellectual. There is no poetry in it. It does 
not prophecy, nor does it open up the inner wells, those spiritual 
deeps, whence flow divine inspirations. It clearly shows that 
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intellectual understandings have supplanted the Inner Life; 
that the people have lost hope and aspirations and have sunk 
from theosophy to mere theology. Prominent in this literature 
are the Targums, especially that of Onkelos. Interesting are 
also the socalled Psalms of Solomon which breathe some of 
the old spirit of devoutness and deep penitence and recognition 
of sin. I shall not give illustrations from this hterature. It 
is enough to mention its existence. Thus far I have been de- 
veloping my subject in chronological order and should now per- 
haps set forth the New Testament writer’s view on the subject 
of the Messiah. But I shall pass them by entirely for the 
present and speak of contemporary writers, such as Philo, 
Josephus and some classical writers. 

Philo Judaeus (20 B. C.-40 A. D.) as he is commonly called, 
is a type of the idealistic party, and yet he speaks only once 
of the coming of a deliverer and then in no ecstatic terms. Philo 
lays little stress upon the presence or work of a victorious 
deliverer. The hope which he cherishes rests upon the prom- 
ises made to the whole nation and not on the predictions of a 
single deliverer. His expectation of a personal messiah is 
feeble. In glowing colors, however, he paints the blessedness 
of a coming reign of virtue, when the enemies of God shall be 
confounded and his people gathered from the utmost corners 
of the earth to dwell in their own land. Philo is therefore as 
you see on right ground. He is far away from the narrow 
views of personality; the only fault we can find with him is that 
the ideal to be realized is not for all people and by all people, 
but only for his own nation. Though individualistic and Jew- 
ish in character, his writings on this subject are truly theosop- 
hic, and for all nations and times. 

Quite different from Philo is Josephus. He is pessimistic; 
he has no trust in a national restoration nor in a personal savior. 
He never betrays any personal interest, much less belief in 
the doctrine of messiah. But he bears testimony to the hold 
the idea had on the nation and mentions how readily people 
are persuaded by sorcerers to believe in the messiahnic claims 
set forth by such imposters. 

Among classical writers, Tacitus and Suetonius relate how 
the Jews hoped for a savior. But their narratives are of 
course merely records and no more. 

Besides the explanations of a wonderful child to be born 
recorded by Suetonius and Tacitus, there is the well known 
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eclogue Pollio of Vergil, singing of the wonderful boy about 
to be born. Many commentators have considered that child to 
be the Christ, but the theory is exceedingly difficult to defend 
though it is a fact that throughout the Roman empire there 
was a general expectation that a person would be born to 
regenerate all things and introduce a second golden aye. Vergil, 
however, may simply be repeating the Jewish idea, and no more, 
and that is probably the case. The subject was a suitable one for 
poetic treatment and he chose it for that purpose. The re- 
turn of a golden age was expected by most nations. Hesiod 
in his ‘‘ Works and Days’’ says so; so do Ovid in his Metamor- 
phoses (1.89) and Eusebius (Prop. Ev. 1, 7; XII. 13). It 
was that expectation, that sent ‘‘the wise men’’ to Bethlehem. 
It was that which caused Joseph of Arithmetea, who was ‘‘ wait- 
ing for the Kingdom of God,’’ to seek Jesus and to rescue his 
body after the crucifixion. 

It is a sign of our own days that the ‘‘longing of the na- 
tions’? for a messiah and peace, makes it possible for the ap- 
pearance of the numerous false messiahs, masculine and femi- 
nine, that keep cropping up from the soil in our day. History 
has recorded only 24 in the past, but America alone can pro- 
duce many more than that in late years. It ought to be easy 
for all to discover these imposters. They all want the good 
things of the earth and they sell spiritual gifts. None of the 
real men who have served in the messiah office, and have come 
to suffering mankind, in the past, have sought gold or honor. 
They have lived a living death and toiled to comfort others. 
And that is the real sign of messiah, of course. 

There is still a word or two to be said about the later Jewish 
writings and their ideas about the messiahnic hope. The 
Mishna is full of pessimistic descriptions of the shamelessness 
of people and the general degradation of humanity before the 
advent of Messiah, who is however personally conceived. So 
are the traditions of the Gemara (Talmud) and these writings 
speculate in numerical figures on the time of the arrival. Gen- 
erally they reckon two thousand years before the law; two 
thousand years under the law and two thousand years were 
reserved for the victories of the Messiah. Others thought the 
world would last eighty-five years of Jubilee, or about 4,250 
years, and the Messiah would then come. Numerous other 
computations are reckoned, but I shall not stop with these puer- 
ile things. Upon these numerical speculations rest all the 
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crazy second advent speculations of our own day. It is a won. 
der that there was so little sense in these matters, and, it is a 
still greater wonder that people of to-day, who claim to be edu- 
cated, still concern themselves with figures for the coming of the 
Messiah. It seems never to dawn upon them that the coming 
of Messiah is a spiritual affair and not an object of arithmetic, 
I will leave these uninteresting writings and refer to the Kab- 
balah, which in my opinion is a most worthy philosophy of 
religion and one that deals theosophically with the Messiahnie 
idea. But I shall only refer to it at present. 

With the Kabbalah I come to the end of the history of the 
messiahnic idea as found in the old records. The subect is now 
before you, and you can judge for yourself what it is worth. 

With the destruction of Jerusalem, the hopes of a messiah 
died. The disastrous rising of Barkokeba was the last public 
profession of the earlier creed. Afterwards gloom settled over 
the image of Messiah and the high spiritual ideal that had been 
connected with it faded away and was supplanted by small in- 
dividualistic personal views. The messiah idea became now the 
symbol of a deliverer from the yoke that the foreign oppression 
had hung around the neck of the nation. Everywhere the tone 
is one of disappointment and despair. 

What the Messiah is, or rather is not, in the New Testament 
will come out in the future treatises. 

With the exception of the New Testament messiahnic idea 
the whole subect is now before you and so ought to be the under- 
standing, that the Messiah doctrine is a Jewish-Christian 
specialization of a simple psychological fact; a fact of profound 
interest to all students of the ‘‘Inner Life’’; a fact not to be ig- 
nored but to be incorporated with all endeavors for a righteous 
life, a life on the Path. 








MAGNETISM AND PHYSIOLOGY. 


By ALEXANDER WILpErR, M. D. 


EK have set forth the beginnings of medical history as 
\ ‘ | been shown that the first teachers and practitioners 


we find them in the Hellenic Greek mythology. It has 

there mentioned were the priests of the Great Mother 
or Heavenly Venus. They bore a variety of names, among them 
Hippae, Hippo Kentaurs, Kentaurs, Telchines, Daktyles. They 
lived in Thessaly, although many of these names are found in 
Thiace, Asia minor, Krete and elsewhere. Heracles, who was a 
Hellene god, and Aesculapius are reputed to have abode there 
and learned music, science and the art of healing. The chief 
Kentaur, or priest, was Cheiron, whose name implies that he is 
the personified hand; as Dactyls were personified fingers. The 
art of healing was by manipulation, stroking gently with the 
hand, employing a magic rod, or a magnetic ring. It was ealled 
Cheirurgery. After a time ointments, mineral waters and magic 
herbs were added to the pharmacopaeia. In due time a practice 
of medicine grew out of it all; but not till long after the Christian 
Era was magnetic manipulation supplanted; if indeed, it ever 
was. 

The magnetic principle in stones, crystals, iron rings and 
human hands, was regarded as the original of fire. Indeed, cer- 
tain individuals in trances declared that they saw flames that did 
not burn, surrounding magnets, crystals and certain human be- 
ings. ‘‘Fire,’’ says the Avesta, ‘‘gives knowledge of the future, 
of science and amiable speech.’’ The Dactyls, it is said, discov- 
ered fire. They invented letters; taught the cultivation of the 
soil; practical magic arts, and particularly the art of healing. 
They discovered minerals and healing herbs. There were five of 
them. 

I would learn not to be afraid of this word magic. It is an 
old Aryan word, which related to powers and forces not known 
tous commonly. I know not that it transcends in any way the 
sphere of natural law; if we understood the natural law well, we 
would all be magicians. The term was originally used in ancient 
Persia and Assyria to denote the knowledge and religious rites 
used in worship. The letters of the alphabet, the characters 
representing the stars and heavenly constellations, the manipu- 
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lations of chemistry, the chants and hymns of worship, have 
all been known by that name. There is both white magic and 
black magic. I think, however, we shall not have much difficulty 
in ascertaining what they really meant. 

I suppose that if we bring the idea down to its present prin- 
ciple, magic relates to simple force, that energy in everything 
which enables it to act and exhibit phenomena. It is a question 
whether we can ascertain it with most certainty and accuracy, 
from the physical side, and with ordinary means and faculties, 
or by diving into the very laws of being itself. Modern science 
assumes to deal with every-day facts and mechanical exhibitions, 
giving little attention and sternly refusing to hear evidence be- 
yond. It has Bacon for its apostle, and will not hear anyone 
that should rise from the dead. I am inclined to accept the words 
of the Hebrew Psalmist: ‘‘The Stone which the builders re- 
jected the same is the head of the corner.’’ Philosophy will cer- 
tainly excel science as an unfolder of the secret powers of human 
nature. It is in philosophy, if anywhere, that we shall find out 
the nature and laws of force. If we confine our observations to 
effects only, we shall always inevitably be unknowing as to the 
cause; and liable from mental inertia or weariness, to throw all 
idea of causes out of our categories. 

I have more than once indicated the agency called magic to 
be identical with the force known as magnetism. This is true so 
far as nature is concerned; when we go up higher, the force, the 
former, the producer of results is the imagination. 

Be a little wary about depreciating this great energy of the 
human soul. 

It is the force which proceeds from the will, takes the 
thought and gives it form. When it is projected into physical 
nature, it becomes the creator, making everything which we 
know about. 

I do not intend, however, to keep up in that department of 
the subject. In fact, I allude to it for the purpose chiefly of en- 
abling a definite conception to be formed of the subjects which 
we are to handle. I am aware that those who have come here 
generally expect to be physicians, not philosophers. It was im- 
possible for Galen and Hippokrates and men like them to do so 
much; indeed, the physicians that were not philosophers were 
often slaves that were employed in dispensaries, who looked at 
tongues and foecal digestions, and thus prescribed, hardly know- 
ing or thinking of anything else. 
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The magnetic force is the principle of motion and polarity. 
Now, in the last analysis, there is no such thing as matter. Do 
not be alarmed at this; the air which fills this room could be ex- 
tended through all space, and all the matter in space could be 
compressed into the minutest molecule. So far as we know mat- 
ter at all, it is an objective something permeated by a subjective; 
the subjective being force. Take the force away, if it were pos- 
sible, the matter would no more exist. There is no such fact as 
color in the world about you; the idea, the conception—all that 
there is of color—is inside of your own head. You think that 
light is most abundant at mid-day; the wise and observing owl 
knows better. To him the moon is a blinding darkness; but na- 
ture is in all her glory when the Prince of Darkness has gone 
under the western horizon. When you endeavor to criticise 
philosophical knowledge, be as clear-seeing, as clairvoyant, as 
the sapient being that utters mellifluous screeches to make night 
musical. At least, emulate the majestic tom-cat on a backyard 
fence, who loves night better than day. 


No magnetic force could operate in a particle of matter, ex- 
cept it was of a nature allied to it. If fire and light were not in 
your eyes, no sunshine or electric light could make you see. The 
force in the molecule and the molecule itself are but as two oppo- 
site conditions—one like a male, and the other like a female. 
Force is the real entity; matter in its last analysis, but points of 
dynamic force. In points there are no dimensions, no length, 
breadth or thickness. Then, of course, reasoning from the 
standing-point of materialism, matter at the last is nothing. 
From our point of view, it is force, and that force everywhere 
and omnipotent. 

In the Hebrew Kabala force is of and from Divinity. Numa 
Pompilius, King of Rome, as Pliny tells us, constructed an elec- 
tric battery and used it to destroy a monster named Volta, 
that ravaged the country. Light is the first force, say the Kab- 
alists. It is invisible, however, till it takes objective form. When 
it does that it exhibits at once the phenomenon of polarity; it is 
magnetic. It pervades the molecules and they ecrystalize. It 
enters a metal and it shows attraction and repulsion; it pervades 
albumen and it becomes full of living substance. Indeed, the 
light is itself life at the first; and so everything it permeates 
becomes a receptacle of life; indeed, to be very precise, mag- 
netism itself is life. There is no death in this universe; nothing 
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but life in one form or in another. When we say death, we are 
making use of relative terms. 

Herakleitos called the magnetic force fire. Bear in mind 
that pure fire does not burn. It is only a gross manifestation 
that does all that. Bulwer Lytton represents Mejnour as sug. 
gesting that this principle of life should be made its perpetual 
renovator. 

When we are able to add the magnetic force, the ethereal 
fire, to our present supply of animal life, we are operating to 
this very end. In animal magnetism we infuse an ether, a fire, 
a light, magnetic force, into the physical system of another. 

Dr. Beard, somewhat elated, tells us that all this is the work 
of imagination. He speaks more wisely than he knows. It is 
imagination, not a fantasy, however, not an unreal something, 
but the most stupendous fact of our existence. Our imagina- 
tion is the Omnific God in us, creating man in his Own image 
and after his own likeness. At the bottom it is the power of the 
will. Its application is directed by intelligence, by intuition and 
higher reason; its reception is made operative by faith. 

The therapeutic art of magnetism is therefore purely psy- 
chieal. It is a technic derived from our own human nature. It 
is no marvellous rending of the heavens, no attempt at the mons- 
trosity usually denominated miracle, no calling up of devils 
from their glowing sulphur-home. It is a simple employing 
wisely and intelligently of the powers and forces in and about 
us. It is the operating of the faculties which we each possess; 
the calling of our own inherent nature into the work of healing 
and being made whole. We have good Bible authority for what 
we are talking about. ‘‘Daughter, thy faith hath made thee 
whole; go in peace.’’ ‘‘All things are possible to him that be- 
heveth.’’ 

The whole human body with the laws and functions incident 
to it, is called the human system, and very correctly. The organ- 
ism pertaining to nutrition is called the nutritive system, the or- 
gans of digestion are the digestive system; the glands and their 
accompaniments constitute the secerent or secretory system; the 
lungs make the respiratory system; the brains, the spinal cord, 
the various nerve-ganglia and nerve-fibres constitute the nervous 
system. Our human system is a group of systems constituting 
one harmony, an integrity, a whole. 

It will be the province of others to discourse about the prin- 
cipal systems of which the body is constituted; to show you how 
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they are constituted, what are their respective functions, what 
disorders are incident to them, and how these may be remedially 
treated. I shall desire not to encroach in any of them; but as 
science after all is but truth, and truth always relates to a com- 
mon center, there is unavoidably a reciprocal crossing over the 
lines, when there may be no unworthy intention. I shall en- 
deavor to keep close to the nervous system and its offices, its 
relations to various bodily and mental conditions and the facts 
whether physical or intellectual which come in this association. 
There will be enough to learn this well. 

The nervous system, so far as we now understand it, is 
comprised in two grand divisions, distinct in their structure and 
functions, as well as in their relations to the interior being. The 
cerebro-spinal axis is the part most treated about in text-books. 
It consists chiefly of the cerebrum or gray brain, the white fibrous 
tissue connected with it, the cerebellum or back-brain, the pons 
varolii, the various ganglia which constitute the sensoriums, the 
medulla oblagata, the medulla spinalis, and the various cranial 
and spinal nerves. So far as we know the office of these various 
structures, they are the agents of sensation, intellection, purpose 
and activity. We feel, we perceive, we contemplate, we resolve, 
we act. Any defect or disturbance of these various operations 
is regarded as a nervous lesion or derangement; and when it 
interferes with the normal activity of the mind, it is denomi- 
nated insanity or imbecility. It is usual in Germany to desig- 
nate this department of the medical art Psychiatrie—literally, 
soul-healing. In this country the more extensive title of Psycho- 
logical Medicine is preferred. I presume that every sensible 
person here will agree that the physiology of the soul and its 
relationship with the body, with those which are normal and 
those which are abnormal, will be the better idea. 

The brain and its accompaniments do not, however, con- 
stitute all that there is of the nervous system. They are rela- 
tively superficial, in a certain sense external, outside of the real 
entity. They do not originate or even elaborate the vital or 
nervous forms; but only receive it and operate with it. In fact, 
the brain does not make the man; but the man makes the brain. 
The nervous structure which sustains the body and makes ac- 
tivity possible is entirely another affair; and on that other struc- 
ture the brain with all its ganglia, fibers and nervous append- 
ages, is vitally dependent. 
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The physiological, the biological and, I opine, the psychical 
center, must be referred to that curious structure commonly 
known as the sympathetic or ganglionis nervous system. We 
cite Von Helmont. This must be allowed, for he is the father 
of modern medical practice as well as its philosopher. Deleuze 
says of him: ‘‘Von Helmont was a man of genius, who created 
epochs in the histories of medicine and physiology. He first 
turned out of the beaten highway of Galen and the Arabs, and 
showed the way of life. He first recognised the vast activity 
of the stomach and its dominion over the other organs; he saw 
that the diaphragm was the central point of the living body. 
When he contemplated the total of things and enquired into the 
causes of their alternating influences on each other, he found in 
all bodies a general cause, an especial activity, which their cre- 
ator had impressed upon them, and through which one acted 
upon the other. In regard to this especial activity, we propose 
to speak at a later day. This is his dogma in regard to the cen- 
tral point. The sun-tissue in the region of the stomach is the 
chief and essential organ of the soul. There is the genuine seat 
of feeling as the head is that of memory. The proper reflection, 
the comparison of the past and the future, the enquiry into cir- 
cumstances—these are the functions of the head; but the rays 
are sent by the soul from the center, the region of the stomach. 
The isolated recognitions of the future, and that which is inde- 
pendent of time and place, belong solely and alone to the central 
heart of the region of the stomach. Notwithstanding this, how- 
ever, the feeling soul is not enclosed in the stomach or in a bag, 
or as the grain in an ear; the body has her chief seat there. 
Thence proceed the light and warmth which diffuse themselves 
through the whole body; thence the power of life which prevails 
in all the organs.’’ 

Dr. Justinus Kerner ealls attention to the fact of a contra- 
diction which we often experience. There is a double sentiment 
in regard to many matters. Thinking with the world around 
us, We approve of a certain matter when from the more delicate 
intuition within us we condemn. ‘‘If you examine further,”’ 
says Dr. Kerner, ‘‘you will find that this external life is the 
dominion of the brain—the intellect which belongs to the world; 
while the inner life dwells in the region of the heart, within the 
sphere of sensitive life, in the sympathetic or ganglionic sys- 
tem.’’ 
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Dr. Kerner relates that he stood by the bedside of a dying 
man, in whose throat the death-rattle could be distinctly heard. 
The man addressed him: ‘‘I feel that my life has passed from 
my brain to the epigastric region; of my brain I have no more 
consciousness. I no longer feel my arms nor my feet; but 1 see 
inexpressible things—things which I never believed; there is 
another world.’’ As he said this he expired. 

This would seem to confirm the experience of Von Helmont 
when he tasted the preparation of aconite; that he no longer felt 
and thought with the head, but with the region of the stomach, 
as though consciousness had now taken up its seat in the stom- 
ach. 

In short, all the functions, digestion, circulation, absorption, 
secretion, and the nutrient and vital functions generally, are 
carried on under the influence of the sympathetic nervous sys- 
tem, and without the concurrence or coordination of the brain. 
They go on when we are asleep as well as when we are awake. 
The warmth of the body is maintained from the same source. 
Instinct, common alike to men and animals, has its seat there; 
and indeed, becomes less acute and reliable when the brain and 
higher intelligence are developed. 

No part of the body is without its contribution of fibers and 
ganglia from this system of nerves. The distribution is abso- 
lutely universal. It is impossible to determine, with our present 
knowledge, the mass of the ganglionic system. It does not fall 
short of that of the cerebro-spinal system; and indeed, we feel 
warranted in declaring that it constitutes a great part of the 
volume and weight of the whole body. Its plexuses are about 
every important organ; it permeates if it does not actually con- 
stitute the substance of the glands; its branches accompany 
every artery, every cranial and spinal nerve almost; it is essen- 
tial to the life of all. 

In our embryonic history, the body seems to begin with this 
nervous structure. The chemistry of zodsperm is nervous. Fa- 
tal dissections demonstrate that the first-formed center of the 
sympathetic system is the great semilunar ganglion in the re- 
gion of the diaphragm. It is no outcome or outer growth from 
the cervical nerves or ganglion of ribs. The ancient Greeks de- 
nominated the diaphragm, the phrenes, and regarded it as the 
seat of understanding and emotional nature. It may be our 
place therefore to take from our phrenologists their distinctive 
name and give it to our own discussions; phrenology, the science 
of the constitution and functions of the solar system of nerves. 








EVANICE. 
By S. A. A. McCavstanp. 


through the evergreen boughs of juniper and fir upon 
the farthest height of the Fichtelgebirge mountains. 

It was October, and although the days were short- 
ened, and this the hour of the sun’s setting, a solitary climber 
in the dress of a tourist, was lightly footing his way on one of 
the highest levels of the summit of the Schneeberg. 

The tumbling of hidden waters was tunefully sounding its 
cascading in his ears, and a search for the place of its hiding 
was leading him farther and farther into sombre depths of the 
forest—a place at all times shadowed into a semi-twilight from 
the overarch of giant coniferous trees, and now the edging in 
of heavy shadows was beginning to be rapid as the sun sank 
upon the horizon. 

At length, as he went plunging along, a sudden emergence 
from a hedge-like thicket of low laurel brought him to a sudden 
standstill. He had come out upon the bluest and lovliest of the 
tributaries of the Danube—the Nab, at its headwaters. 

But this was not what had served to so suddenly stay hin, 
causing him to stand gazing ahead, fixedly, and with a gasp of 
his breath: it was that he found, here, a human being seemingly 
at home in this wild solitude, one he had come out so close upon 
that he could have put out a hand and touched him, and this 
without having shown his proximity to the person. 

This was a man, who was standing in an easy attitude at 
the edge of the stream, his eyes bent into the frothing babble 
of the water, buried in an abstraction so profound that some- 
thing more than the noise of the other’s coming would be needed, 
he saw, to bring him out of it. 

For a little time the climber stood gazing at the dreamer 
with astonishment and incredulity on his face, before exclaim- 
ing, under his breath: 


To yellow light of a level sun was being woven in and out 
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‘‘By all that’s inexplicable! Theodor Arnauldt! and hidden 
away here, an anchorite at his ease.’’ 

He was seeing that the man at the water’s edge wore a loose 
garment suited to indoor use alone, and that he in other ways 
earried about his person an air of warmth, and the fragrance 
of a but recently left fire of balsamed, aromatic woods. 

It was also evident that the journeying thoughts of this 
absentee from the external world would not, of themselves, soon 
return, so he who had but just given him a name went forward 
and dropped a hand to his shoulder, addressing him: 

‘‘So it is here I find you. And for how long have you been 
in hiding on this mountain? Verily, I, and all others have 
thought ourselves justified in classing you as one who having 
shuffled off earth had rehabilitated himself in the elements of 
some distant world. I feared you were dead! 

The man thus addressed turned his eyes upon the other, 
slowly, and without astonishment, until they rested on the face 
of the speaker, and then a sudden flame leaped from beneath 
his lids. 

‘Thou! Angus McAuliffe!’’ he said, ‘‘I am glad. <A fate 
uncalled may sometimes be better than the events of a prede- 
termining will.’’ 

McAuliffe noted, pleasureably, Arnauldt’s use of the inti- 
mate ‘thous’ of the German tongue, but banteringly returned, 

‘‘You are at least reassuring. When I burst through that 
thicket and came on you, why, by all the shades in Hades! I 
thought I was seeing a ghost. But as I now recognize the mortal 
in you, still I suppose you find shelter somewhere in this soli- 
tude,’? running his eyes over the indoor habiliaments of the 
other. 

A momentary hesitation marked Arnouldt’s reply, then he 
answered : 

‘*Yes, | have a hut on this height, and a cupboard, to which 
we had best go since the sun is gone for to-day, or nearly so. It 
must be miles back to your starting-place of the morning.’’ 

Here McAuliffe looked into the face of the speaker with a 
question in his regard, and said: 

‘It is long since you elected to hide yourself away from me, 
and now is it only a decent human consideration which is offer- 
ing me shelter? What of myself as myself?’’ 

And now Arnauldt smiled in a way to make words of pleas- 
ant assurance superfluous. An ancient understanding, one of 
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long existence between them, was felt by both to be alive and 
operative still. 

Under Arnauldt’s lead they now set off through the intri- 
eacies of the forest, walking easily with steps which sprung 
lightly away from the elastic ground, cushioned with many 
layers of the ever-falling needles from pine and fir. Their way 
presently brought them onto a foot-wide track, seemingly one 
made by constant use of the narrow highway, and soon this 
brought them upon a circular opening in the trees, where they 
fronted a tiny cot, set underneath a narrow opening to the sky. 

Still, the forest held it in so close an embrace that the small 
habitation looked to be more a part of surrounding nature than 
a structure shaped for human needs. 

In its devising, four resinous evergreens had been made to 
serve for corner-posts, and the limbs of these, in natural ex- 
tension from growth, had interlaced themselves about the sylvan 
structure in a balsamed, ever-closening embrace, so that the 
hut was as much a gift of the forest as a thing of man’s con- 
triving. 

‘*By Pan and all the Dryads! but you pet yourself while 
you play hermit!’’ McAuliffe chaffed at sight of this snuggery. 
For all answer Arnauldt went on to swing wide the door, and 
by a wave of his hind invited McAuliffe to enter in advance of 
himself. 

He obeyed, stepping over the threshold without ceremony. 
But no sooner had he done so, and got a sight of the interior, 
than an uneasy sense of the unexpected took hold of him—a 
mysterious something, unfamiliar and unwelcome seemed to be 
awaiting him inside. His was a preeminently unimaginative 
nature, and to meet the intangible and elusive in any shape was 
to throw him into perplexity, so that he now advanced with some 
hesitation, looking about the small place curiously. He found, 
only, a room surprisingly homelike. Silken curtains screened 
an opposite doorway, near to which stood a low couch piled with 
many pillows, while seats of easy shapes were disposed round 
about the room. Altogether unable to explain, even to himself, 
the impreession the place gave him he turned to Arnauldt and 
said, with assumed gaiety of manner: 

‘Ts it a wife?”’ 

To this there was no immediate answer, Arnauldt having 
fallen again into a mood of abstracted silence, so that he was 
fain to force a further lightness of tone, and said, apologetically: 
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‘‘T’m somewhat afraid, old man, that I’ve rudely blundered 
jn on your harmonious life duett.’’ 

Still the other did not at once reply, and his face held an 
expression so enigmatical that McAuliffe gathered from it some 
little feeling of dismay, which went to heighten the impression 
that he was here in the presence of something unusual and in- 
explicable. Still, he told himself that there was nothing more 
than that he was letting his sensibilities be wrought upon by 
a strangeness, not understood, in this man who had been his 
closest friend. And as Arnauldt continued to delay speech he 
made an effort to recover for himself something of naturalness 
to the situation, and said, with a shiver of his shoulders, 

‘Tt is chilly here after the sun gets low.’’ 

And now Arnauldt roused himself, smiled as in divination 
of his friend’s uneasiness, and also as if having decided upon 
an act he had been holding in question. 

From where he stood, and without heightening his voice 
above the softest key to be heard at all, he called, 

‘‘Tvanice.”’ 

Instantly the curtains opposite parted, and a woman of 
very great singularity of appearance stood before them. 
Whether it was the suddenness with which she appeared, or be- 
eause of the uncertainty of feeling which possessed him, and 
which might be made to account for it, she seemed to him to be 
phantasmally unreal, an etching upon the air, more than a wo- 
man substanced and breathing. And, to his ears, under this 
spell, Arnauldt’s words of introduction sounded as if spoken 
leagues away. 

‘‘Kivanice,’’ he was saying, ‘‘this is Mr. Angus McAuliffe. 
He will stay here awhile. Angns, this lady is one in whom T feel 
an extreme interest. I can best describe to you our relations 
by saying they are those of a ward to a guardian.”’ 

‘A waif toa rescuer! A thought to a thinker! A creature 
to erea——’’ 

So far only was she allowed to go, when Arnauldt checked 
her further speech by laying a hand over her mouth. 

‘‘No, not yet,’’ he said, smiling wanly, ‘‘Time is something 
you must learn the value of.’’ 

In MeAuliffe’s so uncommon mood the tone in which this 
phantom-seeming woman spoke singularly lacked the compact 
resonance of a voice, she having breathed her meaning into his 
consciousness rather than spoken it to his ears. Reason and 
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common sense forsook him for the time under the spell which 
was on him, and his hitherto dormant imagination awoke to tell 
him that in listening to the voice of this woman he was hearing 
the bells of his destiny silverly rung, a prophesy of he knew not 
what event awaiting him. He felt a marvelous attraction 
drawing him to her; and strangely enough he even then ana- 
lyzed himself, to discover in his feelings no reluctance to take 
this as a thing in the natural order of his life, and find deep 
satisfaction in it. 

If this was love which had befallen him, though sudden, it 
was irrevocable, and proved as time went on to be the beginning 
of an experience the strangest, certainly, in the happenings of 
the century, if not in the world. 

As he now stood looking upon her he could have smiled in 
ridicule of a fantastic idea flitting across his mind that she and 
Arnauldt were in some occult way the two halves of one per- 
sonality, and that he, himself, had known her long ago, if not 
for always. So forceful was this impression that he felt he 
only failed by the narrowest margin in being able to bring up 
the events of that past into the field of present memory. 

This flashlight upon his consciousness was comprised in the 
very few moments needed for Evanice to take Arnauldt’s hand 
from her mouth and advance to him. Coming close she took one 
of his hands into hers, and raised it, smiling, to the top of her 
sun-gold head, waiting so, as might an irresponsible child, imno- 
cent of all guile and free of all knowledge of human subtleties 
of wish or intention. 

This act gave him back his sanity. Here was a real enough 
woman. And what a superstitious idiot he had been, he told 
himself, and barely able yet to pull himself out of his mental 
mists in time to save appearances by offering the usual greeting 
and manner of a new acquaintance. 

When many years younger, Arnauldt, a student of psycho- 
logical philosophy, and McAuliffe, a doctor of physics, met, and 
through the law of the attraction of opposites became attached 
for life. 

McAuliffe’s temperament was sunny and unimaginative to 
the last degree, with the most pronounced lines of his character 
on the surface, while, oppositely, Arnauldt’s outer conscious- 
ness was little more than a series of introspections placed in 
loose touch with externals through the medium of the senses. 

From the start the two had pursued the way of their friend- 
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ship with an even pleasure, being almost in continual compan- 
ionship until half a year ago, when, after a sojourn in Baireuth 
and its environs they had parted, but pledged to meet here again 
after the passage of a month’s time. 

Arnauldt failed of keeping the appointment. 

McAuliffe coming, waited fruitlessly, puzzling over the pos- 
sible reason for this default. He lingered on in the old haunts 
until convinced that a further stay would be useless, and then 
unwillingly betook himself to the affairs of his separate life. 
Sooner or later he told himself, Arnauldt would appear and 
explain. 

Thus some months of silence had flowed on between the two 
when occurred this unexpected meeting on the Schneeberg 
height, almost withn hailing distance of Baireuth. And yet as 
time went on here the one did not ask nor the other offer an 
explanation of Arnauldt’s defection. 

In a little while there came to McAuliffe the conviction that 
some great, and inexplicable, change had fallen upon Arnauldt 
during the time of their separation. He gave no name to this, 
having none to fit it, but came to never doubt its presence there 
between them, at the same time that he felt the old regard for 
himself remained intact. 

This unsettling change came in time to mean to him the 
more that it was, he was convinced, concerned alone with the 
very puzzling relations existing between Arnauldt and Evanice, 
into the secret of which he was never at any time able to force 
an entrance, try as he would. 

It asked no far look to discover that Arnauldt cherished her 
with a singular unwillingness, and seeing this to be the case but 
deepened the mystery of the situation and put him beyond all 
patience in the fruitless efforts he made to find its solution— 
its meaning and the intention of Arnauldt in regard to her. 

His power over, and control of her was something astound- 
ing, she being at all times, or seeming to be, a reflection of his 
will, simply, and the recognition of this state of things came at 
last to furnish McAuliffe with grounds for a jealousy too great 
to suffer control; so great that his very soul came to boil with 
wrath in view of this situation refusing him the right of an un- 
derstanding—the mystery of which continued to hold him, chaf- 
ing and unwilling, at arms length. 

Throughout the time of his domestication here he had ample 
and full opportunity for association with Arnauldt. 
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This was for the most part uninterrupted save for his own 
chosen absences from the cot, when he went on expeditions in 
many directions in search of another place of habitation which 
he thought must be located somewhere close about on the height. 
For no other explanation was possible for the frequent disap- 
pearances of Evanice from their hut, which desertions had been 
regular, and often prolonged, from the first. If she were stay- 
ing far or near he never knew, as Arnauldt always kept a well- 
guarded silence on the subject, treating it as a natural circum- 
stance needing no explanation. Yet if the height afforded her 
other shelter where she might be housing herself during these 
absenees he failed to find it in spite of the many tramps of 
discovery undertaken by him. Still, that there was such a place 
he could not doubt since the periods of her absences were longer 
than the times of her stay in the cot, and after each return to 
her, McAuliffe thought he could see she more lacked the vitality 
she previously possessed: but it gave him a foundation on which 
to build higher a growing conviction that, in a way very delight- 
ful to his feelings, she, with each of these comings again into 
association with him was gaining a quicker strength, that her 
bloom heightened itself the quicker when she remained alone 
with him foratime. And when he came to believe that she was 
depending on his strength for much of her own, that she will- 
ingly took it from him, and gladly, so that which had at the first 
attracted him to her soon came to mean so much to him that he 
was in no doubt as to his wishes in respect of her, and believed 
that she, too, understood and willingly bent towards him. 

Then there came a day when he refused to accept any longer 
the mystery of her, and the stay which this put on his wishes. 
He determined, then, to question Arnauldt outright and so clear 
away all obstructions from the path of honorable possession of 
her; and with this decision fresh in purpose he sought him 
where he sat alone, removed a little away, sitting under the trees 
in quiet reflection, as was very common with him. 

The opening of his purpose brought an instant shadow to 
Arnauldt’s countenance, promising nothing for the frankness 
the other man sought from him. Indeed his silence was com- 
plete, and under it MeAuliffe’s mood ran into anger, defiance, 
and he promptly stated his intention in regard to Evanice as 
being of a nature to compel a satisfaction for him whether it 
were agreeable or not to any other. 

‘*You shall explain all things now, and here!’’ he threw out, 
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hotly, and determinedly, ‘‘or take some consequences you may 
not like. I cannot in human reason see why you are making 
such a mystery where all should be clear and clean as sunlight.’’ 

‘‘Human reason has little enough to do in this case, dear 
Angus.’’ Arnauldt said, sadly, ‘‘Give me more time. I will 
when I can tell you all. Now it would be but fatal to all your 
wishes, believe me—and wait yet longer.’’ 

This was said in a tone of such earnestness and pleading 
that it put a leash on the other’s palpable anger and impatience, 
a temporary stay to his mood at least, and he, for the time 
accepted a delay which he really had no power to deny. 

But, waiting in this hold of necessity, there fell a day and 
hour when his patience again leaped beyond control and his feel- 
ings mastered everything in their way. This was on an even- 
ing when, as he sat alone with thoughts of her filling his mind, 
Evanice entered the room, and after an absence which had been 
longer, even, than usual. From the first he had been struck 
by the singularity of the fact that she never returned to them 
as if coming in from the outside, but always appeared in this, 
their common room, as if coming from the small interior one 
behind the curtains; and more the air of not having been away 
from it al! the while. 

She entered now smiling wanly, and went to him at once, 
where he stood, having left his seat at her entrance, and stopped 
before him with her habitual air of innocence and non-respon- 
sible composure and confidence He let her remain so, waiting 
on what she might be wanting to say! but she only regarded 
him, pensively, without speaking, and then reached out for one 
of his hands, and, as on that first evening laid the open palm 
to the top of her head; still steadily regarding him with wide- 
open, pure eyes—pure of any kind of meaning and intention 
which could be familiar to him. Under this his well-guarded 
self-restraint now broke utterly, and he took her upon his bosom, 
pressing her close, and rained kiss after kiss upon her cheeks 
and mouth. <A long-drawn breath of exceeding joy went out 
through her lips as she glowed and trembled in his arms, a very 
real woman to him for the first time. 

‘My life and my soul,’’ he murmured over her. 

‘*My life and my soul,’’ she echoed, with simple and shadow- 
like iteration. 

They were still standing in this embrace, he continuing to 
pour upon her words of endearment, when Arnauldt came into 
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the room, entering too quickly to bring attention to his coming. 
He stood still, quite still, for a moment, looking at them, and, 
then, there began that in his eyes which was like the deep, lurid 
glow of a voleano on the eve of eruption. The intensity of his 
gaze drew to him then the eyes of both, who, until now, had re- 
mained unconscious of his presence, and instantly McAuliffe, 
noting the look on Arnauldt’s face, defended hotly, not waiting 
for the words of the other. 

‘*By all the Gods, sir, are we subjects of your will, and under 
the control of your whimsies!’’ he blurted, defiantly. 

‘*T set the very highest value on our friendship, as you must 
know.’’ Arnauldt returned to this, and the words sounded al- 
most pointless as an answer, ‘‘I am unfortunate in that I find 
myself powerless to stay a growing distrust and misunder- 
standing of me on your part. I have failed here, still, all may 
not yet be lost.’’ 

‘*By Delphi, sir, you are darkly oracular! I love Evanice, 
as you already know, and now hear me—no matter what may be 
the stupendous objection you seem determined upon hiding away 
from me you can stand in my way no longer! I shall step over 
you to my wishes, sir!”’ 

At hearing this Arnauldt’s face was as that of a woman of 
tender feeling who suffers a stroke from a hand beloved. So 
puzzlingly sad and patient was its expression that repentance 
instantly overtook McAuliffe, and releasing Evanice, whom he 
was continuing to hold, he extended both hands to his friend, 
saying contritely: 

‘‘Old man, what is this between us? Clear it away, as it 
must be that you can!”’’ 

Being released from McAuliffe’s hold Evanice now went 
away, into the seclusion of the little room, it seemed, and he 
turned to Arnauldt for a more unchecked show of confidence to 
see that his commonly smooth brow was ridged by tensely drawn 
muscles and that great drops of moisture stood beaded all over 
his face. 

‘*T am in very binding toils,’’ he said, beginning at last to 
speak, ‘‘and though they are of my own weaving, I have been 
powerless, so far, to free myself from them. When I saw you 
here I hoped for much from your coming and continued pres- 
ence—but that, too, has failed me. I do not willingly stand in 
your way. It is fate. Still there remains another chance. It is 
that Evanice shall be taken into the influence of some selected 
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circle of people whose essential magnetism shall be collectively 
harmonious only. Shall be creative and constructive by election 
of a knowledge of such laws. I am ready to do this. And, re- 
member, whatever comes of it I am unalterably your friend, 
forever.’’ 

The genuine truth of this so shamed McAuliffe that a quick 
and honest repentance made him bend forward and lay his face 
upon the face of the other in complete reconciliation for the 
time—but destined to be not lasting in the strain of the new 
situation into which they were about to trust themselves and 
Evanice. Still, he now truthfully said, with the glow of a mo- 
mentarily restored confidence, ‘‘I am not up to your height, The- 
odor, and I am overpoweringly ashamed of myself! Let your- 
self forgive me, if you can, and we will begin again in any way 
you think right and best.’’ 


It was the tenth of December, and an amber moon of a glow 
peculiar to northern latitudes was palely shining about that 
most brilliant and extravagant of capitals, St. Petersburg. 

The city was in its winter dress of snow, the uniform white- 
ness of which was splashed along all thoroughfares by lengths 
of colored light streaming out from windows and doors, and fur- 
ther blotched with the highly-variegated dress fabrics chosen to 
be worn by the multitude pressing along the walks and drives. 

A pleasant element entering into tlie air of perpetual gaiety 
which reigns here throughout the winter is the bells. Bells of 
every kind, mellow and strident, ring out from sleighs of all 
kinds, from the furred and velveted to the blanketed and ragged; 
and now, to-night, all of the pleasure-seeking half of the people 
seemed to be abroad, speeding towards some desired destination 
behind the clangor of mingled sounds. 

It was the night of the tenth of December, a date fated to lin- 
ger long in the memory of each of the group of people in St. Pe- 
tersburg—and who were hidden away from publicity in the heart 
of the city’s multitude—into which, earlier, Arnauldt had intro- 
a one Madame Evanice Kimenuos, and Dr. Angus Me- 
Auliffe. 

On the night of this day one of this group, the Countess Ni- 
kon-Dahl, was receiving the members of this seclusive circle in 
her charming and sequestered home on the Neva. 

The coterie which would gather here was made up of per- 
Sons purposely chosen because of a unisoned direction of minds 
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and a harmonious moving of all towards a defined and mutually 
congenial end. It was here that Arnauldt had found the desired 
conditions for Evanice, of which he had spoken to McAuliffe on 
the mountain. But in placing her within this circle of increased 
magnetism he had been obliged to bring here McAuliffe as well, 
and in doing this he had introduced the elements of irritated feel- 
ing and jealous distrust, disturbing and disintegrating factors 
which early went beyond his control. 

On this night a sleigh bearing Evanice and Arnauldt was 
dashing its way in and out through throngs of others along the 
erowded Nevski Prospekt. Their final destination would be the 
house of the Countess Nikon-Dahl, but for the present their 
driver was being directed to another quarter of the city. On 
they sped, through distance after distance, until almost upon 
the Admiralty Place, when the sleigh swerved suddenly into a 
transecting street, down which it continued on its swift course 
at far length before fronting an unpretentious dwelling set near 
to the banks of the river. Here the horses were not more than 
brought upon their haunches, with the accompanying jangle of 
bells, before Arnauldt was in descent. He lifted Evanice without 
waiting for her to follow, and bore her to the entrance, walking 
rapidly and easily, as if he carried no weight. On reaching the 
door that was at once opened from within, he put Evanice on her 
feet and they entered at the invitation, of the person who had 
by his manner of admitting them showed that he had been wait- 
ing for them. 

This was a man reputed to have had a varied eareer: to have 
sojourned in divers places, and under various names as best 
suited any given need of time or place, and who was for the 
present known in St. Petersburg as Dr. Felix Androtharke, chem- 
ist and savant. Tall of person, with an appearance of great vital- 
ity, yet he was slender, lacking in rude physical robustness, and 
was of an unusual transparency of skin. It was he who received 
the visitors at the door, and to whom Arnauldt now spoke with- 
out any delay. 

‘‘We are on our way to the Countess Dahl,’’ he said, ‘‘My 
want of help from you is very great.’’ 

It was noticeable to the ear of his hearer that his words 
dragged as though weighted with weariness; also that there 
clung about his eyes the heavy shadows of deep unrest. Here 
was not the man of the Schneeberg, of a week ago, nor of yes- 
terday, even. 
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Dr. Androtharke understood this ery for help, and opening 
the door to an inner apartment invited Arnauldt within, leav- 
ing Evanice to await their return. 

Arnauldt spoke rapidly, and without pause for a space, 
but came to a halt with: 

“The gulf into which I then fell seems well-nigh bottom- 
less.”’ 

‘‘Your own firmness and determination can alone rescue 
you from it,’’ said his advises. ‘‘ You are learning the power of 
a force engendered by merely passionate desire whether it take 
one form or another, and now, in freeing yourself you will be 
obliged to offer pain to others and suffer further harm yourself.’’ 

This free statement brought an added shadow to Arnauldt’s 
clouded countenance, and he answered: 

‘“You ean see that I suffer intolerably, whether I can suffer 
greater pain and endure through it will be proven by the test 
which is even now close upon me. My self-made destiny has me 
already in its grasp, therefore, am I here, asking help of you.’’ 

‘¢ And the call shall be answered in so far as the inexorable 
law of cause and effect will allow. A little time, and I will know 
how far. Come here again on your return from the Countess,”’ 

‘‘Take account of this.’’ Arnauldt further said, ‘‘The dis- 
harmonizing element of jealously which my friend has kept di- 
rected against Evanice and myself has now the added power of 
the disintegrating force of hate to hasten the result. Under this 
my courage falters, and a fear of what the end may be so para- 
lizes my will that my soul prophesies annihilation.’’ 


A ery of agony escaped Arnauldt, and the other hastened to 
ask: 


‘‘Is it certainly hate?’’ 

‘‘Tt is hate.’’ 

‘‘Be very sure to come back to me.’’ 

As Arnauldt, with Evanice, entered the rooms of the Coun- 
tess Nikon-Dahl his eyes found McAuliffe first of every one, even 
before looking for his hostess, and this chancing was fatal to 
any elasticity he might have had from his conference with 
Dr. Androtharke. 

That he and his enemy-friend were practically to be by them- 
selves to-night, and set to fight an invisible duel of fiercest pas- 
sions, Arnauldt knew as soon as McAuliffe’s overcast visage 
loomed darkly upon him. McAuliffe stood apart, with hot impa- 
tience, awaiting the delayed arrival of Evanice and himself. 
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That the coming of the three into this different and wider 
life had but heightened rather than lessened McAuliffe’s feel- 
ings in respect of Evanice was to be seen from the start, but who 
could have forecast the length that they had already run, or say 
even that here was the end? 

The human and social conditions here chosen by Arnauldt, 
and possible to his command, were the most favorable for his 
hopes, yet he had soon found that he was losing that grasp on 
the reins of his destiny which he should have held. He had fenced 
most skillfully with his antagonist, parrying the thrusts of Me- 
Auliffe’s fierce emotions while staying himself with hope, until 
now, to-night, he was as one driven to a last defence, with but a 
single weapon left him. And was it to be that his self-prepared 
destiny would now refuse him the use of this? The event proved 
it. He had put the means of his destruction into the hands of 
McAuliffe when his friend had found him on the Fichtelgebirge 
heights, and was only now aware of the disastrous results of the 
welcome then given that friend. 

To-night he felt that McAuliffe’s nature overmatched his 
own, weakened as he was from pain and fear, and he found him- 
self shrinking from the merciless and hostile gaze by which he 
was being stabbed. 

Shortly after their arrival he had relinquished Evanice into 
the companionship of others, and set about finding a temporary 
place of hiding for himself. This he accomplished by retiring 
into an embrasured window, which was near to a door leading 
into the conservatory; from here he was easily able to keep an 
unobserved watch upon what was going on in the room. 

His eyes were set, as always now, to follow the movements 
of Evanice, so that, for awhile, he lost sight of McAuliffe, and 
thus gained a quieter frame of mind. This was for a little while, 
only, and soon lost, as McAuliffe had all the time been on the 
alert, giving to him, as to Evanice, an impartial and intense in- 
terest. To-night, she seemed to him more shadowy white than 
ever, and floated about the rooms more like a phantom than a 
woman; as ever he saw she was under the surveilance of Ar- 
nauldt’s eyes. He had seen Arnauldt when he went to hide him- 
self away in his corner, and angrily noted that he continued his 
vigilant oversight of the woman he loved madly. 

Then he wrenched away every barrier from before this im- 
patient, compelling sense of wrong done to him and let the flood 
of his passion rage over his soul. He now crossed over to the 
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coigne of the other’s shelter, stepped into the small embrasure, 
and put a rough, harsh hand on Arnault’s shoulder. 


A single look into the face beside him, guarded by turbulent 
passions which were raging without check, and Arnauldt took the 
situation into his own hands. Indicating the direction by a mo- 
tion of his hand only, the two proceeded and passed into the con- 
servatory. Then, as with a tiger-spring, McAuliffe’s anger at- 
tacked Arnauldt. 

‘‘TIn coming in here,’’ he raged, ‘‘you are at least unable to 
keep your unholy gaze on Evanice! Why, sir, should this damn- 
able thing go on longer? You shall this very hour, this moment! 


say who and what she is, and why I may not have my honorable 
will of her!’ 


As MeAuliffe, with hot determination to reach its purpose, 
poured out his passion there appeared to Arnauldt that which 
may be likened to the stirring of some creature on the floor of a 
deep sea, which slowly rises through the depths, up through the 
water’s mid-stratum, onto the foam-fringed, turbulent surface 
until at last a shape lifts itself into the air. So rose from the 
far depths of Arnauldt’s soul, up to the surface of his eyes, an 
inexpressible dread, an infinite tenderness and the words he 
fitted to this were only 

‘‘Great God! how you torture me!’’ 

But the other had reached the limit of the purely human and 
now shot forth: 

‘‘T think you know how, and purposely ring those bells of 
death in your accursed throat! But to-night it shall not serve 
you. You shall here, now, say what is the mystery you choose 
to keep around Evanice. Where do you hide her when she is so 
often out of other sight than yours? Why does she fade until 
she is little more than a woman of mist? And more than all else 
why, thou foul vampire upon her life! why may I not marry her 
—since I love her, and she does not send me from her?”’’ 

A boundless woe, rightly named by McAuliffe the bells of 
death, rang again in his voice as Arnauldt answered: 

‘*Yes, it is best you should know. The hour which heralds 
the inevitable is even now striking. You have but hastened it 
for me, and for Evanice, dear Angus. I will go to her now, and 
it is best that we depart from here at once.’’ 

The unchanged regard for himself shown by these words, 
and their tone, so rasped McAuliffe’s feelings that he could, 
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without remorse, have struck down the speaker where he stood, 
He placed a rough hand upon hin, saying: 

‘¢By the Eternal, sir, you do not go without me!’’ 

In answer to this declaration, Arnauldt turned quickly on 
his heel, walked hurriedly away, and was soon lost among the va- 
rious groups scattered about in the rooms. He intended to evade 
McAuliffe, to find Evanice and go at once to Dr. Androtharke. 
A littie later their hostess said in parting: 

‘‘This is shortening a pleasure, my dear, but goodby. And, 
remember, Dr. Arnauldt, that you are to see that she is quite re- 
covered by tomorrow.’’ 


Then he drew Evanice’s hand within his arm, and they hur- 
riedly descended to their sleigh. Here he quickly lifted her in, and 
was about to follow when he felt a clutch upon his sleeve. This 
was by McAuliffe, who had overtaken him and who now panted 
in his ear: 

‘‘There is room here for three; there must be, sir!’ 

In reply, the hunted man shook off the hand, and springing 
to his seat, called out to the driver: 


‘‘To Dr. Androtharke’s, and at the greatest speed!’’ 


McAuliffe was thrown into an incontrollable rage. His eyes 
rolled and he plunged ahead without thought of direction. In a 
few moments he ran against a pedestrian who proved, by his 
uniform, to be an officer in the contabulary of the city. As soon 
as he had recognized the officer, he shouted: 

‘‘There is a man deserving your instant surveilance! 
Come!’’ 

Into an unoccupied drosky, standing at the curb, the very 
willing officer was dragged by the infuriated man, as he himself 
sprang in and shouting to the driver: 

‘‘Rollow that! and overtake it!’ 

The object of this direction was Arnauldt’s sleigh, now 
speeding away in the distance, but recognizable as it dashed 
through the many bands of light which illuminated the streets 
from out the doors and windows. It was a frantic flight, and a 
savage chase, with the drosky gaining upon the sleigh. 

On went the race from street to street, until when Arnauldt’s 
driver drew rein at the door of Dr. Androtharke, the horses be- 
hind were catching the flecks of snow thrown from the feet of 
his own. 

Arnauldt sprang to the ground, McAuliffe and the officer did 
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the same. Upon the instant of their alighting both rushed for 
him. McAuliffe exclaiming, roughly: 

‘‘Out of my way, sir! I will assist Madame Kimenuos to 
alight !’’ 

There was irate sarcasm in his voice as he called the name, 
under which Evanice was passing in St. Petersburg, and while 
speaking he ran forward to the side of the sleigh. 

‘‘Come, Evanice!’’ he called, ‘‘I am here to care for you 
Come !”’ 

Getting no response to this he reached into the vehicle, to 
find no one there. He shifted the robes about, and gathering them 
all into his arms, empty, dashed them down on the ground with 
an oath of dismay, and turned on Arnauldt. Then, after one 
dazed moment of hesitation he sprang upon and shook kim, 
fiercely, shrieking out: 

‘‘What have you done with her? Villain! Villain!’’ It was 
true the sleigh, the earth mayhap, was empty of any presence of 
Evanice. But when? how went she out of either? The counte- 
nance of Arnauldt to the question of McAuliffe was one of an- 
guish beyond all words, and his speech was duti and hollow 
from his pain. 

‘‘T eannot explain, nor turn this aside,’’ he said with a sim- 
plicity which would have appalled could it have been understood. 

‘There was a woman with him?’’ the officer asked of Mc- 
Auliffe. 


‘““Yes. One towards whom he bore strange relations,’’ he 
informed him, vengefully. 


‘Driver, what did this man with the woman while you 
drove ”’ 

‘‘Eixcellency,’’ the man answered, tremblingly, ‘‘I but drove 
quickly, being told. The woman was there at the start. She is 
not here now, and that is all my knowledge of the happening.”’ 

Throughout this, Arnauldt stood, with his face hid in his 
hands, his person drooped into an attitude of profoundest dejec- 
tion; nor did he raise his head until again addressed by McAu- 
liffe, who asked: 

‘“Why will you not tell what you have done with her? ‘‘ You 
shall speak! or the bidding of the law shall be done upon you.’’ 

To this Arnauldt but repeated his former assertion. 

‘No, I cannot explain; nor say anything to change the face 
of events.”’ 


The gentleness with which this was spoken, together with 
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the resignation audible in its tone, went only to intensify Me- 
Auliffe’s violent emotions, and he, turning to the officer, com- 
manded : 

‘¢ Arrest him, officer! The law is only his due!’’ 

This was done, Arnauldt but raised to him his deep, sorrow- 
filled eyes, and said: 

‘‘Farewell! Though this is what your friendship has come 
to, remember that I am unalterably your friend, always.’’ And 
something akin to a smile passed over him, as a single ray of 
light might find a lonely path of escape from a cloud. 

It was an arrest in Russia. One made upon suspicion in a 
country where the qualities of doubt and uncertainty are in them- 
selves crime. It was, too, an arrest of one, who, and because of 
the very nature of his fault, must ever remain silent before any 
human court, unable to bring before his kind a plea for justice. 
And the hand which had stricken him down was that of the man 
he had valued before all others in the world. 

A week passed and then McAuliffe received from the hand 
of Dr. Androtharke a small roll of writing, with the information 
that it was from Arnauldt, and intended for him. An oral mes- 
sage, to the effect that Arnauldt was taking this way to redeem 
a promise made him, accompanied the giving of the paper; and 
McAuliffe could only refer this to the promise given him that in 
good time the mystery surrounding Evanice should be cleared 
away. But, now, when it could avail nothing, how senseless to 
be offering him a written explanation, if explanation it was! 

Still, he hurried to his rooms, to learn what the roll would 
tell him; and once in the privacy of his apartment he opened the 
papers nor lifted his eyes until he had read the very last word 
they contained. 

The writing ran: 

‘‘T have, dear Angus, set down this statement with great 
care, because you will, perhaps, always hold a doubt in regard to 
its truthfulness. There is a chance that I will be credited with 
truth after awhile, as any fact of the verity of things has a way 
of taking lodgment in the mind, let it belong to as little known and 
strange a class of phenomena as it may. Upon parting with you 
in Baireuth, eight months ago, I at once went on a secret errand 
which was the completion of one stage on a certain path of 
knowledge, to be found through a circle of Mysties who have a 
lodge in Kurope, hidden away from the profane, in the recesses 
of the Fichtelgebirge range. I had long been a student of the 
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occult sciences, which line of study does not allow of the usual 
publicity in general research, therefore, you were allowed to re- 
main in ignorance of it, and Il had no other thought then than 
that I would be able to continue to live both lives, the inner and 
the outer, without any clash—and go on so to the end of my life. 

But I go on to explain: 

In these days, although there is a new and great mental un- 
folding among men, there is even a greater acceleration of the 
psychie forces. The average man cannot even dream of the 
power, the universal sweep, of this power through our little 
world, and as it is the one constructive, unifying force of life, 
there are strange changes being made in much that we have been 
used to think of as permanently fixed. 

If I say that this quality of psychic power is at the root of 
all organization it will mean nothing to you, and yet the state- 
ment is as near as | can come to making a foundation for what I 
am about to tell you. In truth, life and form are only vibration; 
conscious being is the result. That which stands back of these 
does not, in this instance, concern the thing of which I am now 
writing. Now heed this: man functions through sensation by 
means of vibration, and in all his functional activities is perpet- 
ually creating; and whether the forms of his making are visible 
in one or another grade of matter, or endure for a longer or a 
shorter time, is of no moment here. Let it suffice to say that it 
is the rule in all realms that the vibrations on the border of one 
plane are easily made one with those on the next higher or lower. 
as the case may be; so that the forms of much that is compound- 
ed out of our sight might be brought within range of normal 
vision through the application of a law of which the world re- 
mains safely in ignorance. 

Is it not true that, at his present stage of development, man 
is still preponderatingly animal? Also, is it not true that his 
animal desires are his governing forees? Think for a moment of 
the strength of this, and then reflect upon the fact that when 
active it is obliged to be in some form of organization, somewhere 
—so that, from the beginning of his manhood to the close of his 
life, the average man goes about accompanied by these bodies of 
his desires, the astral presentments of his real self. Is it then un- 
thinkable that, under conditions of which you know nothing, (con- 
ditions necessary to the tutelage of a man in training for ‘certain 
powers) that all his unified life- forces should result in the pro- 
ducing of them into visible manifestation of themselves? Or that 
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the terrible strength of them should give then the power to en- 
dure in form for a time, under favorable conditions? 

The old myth of Lilith was no mere glyph. Evanice was of 
the material of Lilith, and, like her, was soulless. 

It was perpetuation of form that she begged of you, and 
of me—but you brought to us only the forces which disintegrate 
and scatter abroad. 

In the hour of my trial and test, it was developed that I 
brought into the formative conditions there prepared for me, a 
closely-centered and very strong desire nature. 

This does not mean to say that desire is sensualism, only. 
On the contrary mere sensualism could never, unaided by the 
forces of that which is infinitely above it, bring life into form 
in the way here mentioned. Still, it is the unwisely-used animal 
desire in man which furnishes the last factor in such a failure as 
was mine. I brought to the test a nature of uncommon strength 
of untrained desire into the crucible which demands the equilib- 
rium of all the man—and thus the objectivity of Evanice. 

I went out from the rocky chamber in the hills a haunted 
man! carrying with me, a problem only to be solved by a com- 
passing of seeming impossibilities. While Evanice was always 
with me she was not always within the coarser vibrations of sight 
—and the reasons for this need not be told here. Suffice it that 
she cried for a continuation of her life, and I weleomed your 
coming as a possible help. You know the result. 

The going to St. Petersburg was like a clutch at a straw, 
as I suffered intolerably. In the threatened, and afterwards ac- 
complished dissolution of Evanice, I suffered as would one who 
could consciously know the parting asunder of the atoms of his 
body in its after-death decay. 

Evanice was myself. That she should incline to you was 
then only natural. That you appropriated this without question, 
as you did, was proof of a firmly-fixed attachment to myself, and 
I but cling the closer to you because of it. There was never a 
time when any kind of explanation would not, perhaps, have been 
as disastrous as is the end come upon me. That end is the per- 
manent unmaking of the always fluctuating form in which you 
saw Evanice, and a change as permanent in my destiny. Could 
you but know the strength of that disintegrating force you cen- 
tered on her that night you would not need to ask what became 
of Evanice. Also, you will understand now why, after it all, I 
am, even more than in the past, your friend, forever.’’ 
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Except for a short addendum from the pen of Dr. Andro- 
tharke the writing stopped here. This ran: 

‘‘T have read, as permitted, this script from the hand of Dr. 
Arnauldt, and add what may be further wanting to make the 
matter therein clearer to your mind. 

In the ancient world an essential part of the rites of initia- 
tion into the Mysteries consisted in placing the aspirant in cir- 
cumstances of temptation, the most trying. This test was very 
especially, and wisely, severe in the strain put upon his lower 
nature, for only in that way was the nature to stand revealed as 
it was in truth. Law is unchangeable, and then, as now, if the 
earthly side of a candidate’s being held sway over the higher, 
the result from the forces employed about him might result in 
the creation of a form representative of his desires. The name 
given by the Egyptian Hierophants to such a form was Khimenu, 
and its life was said to depend upon its creator, and might, un- 
der exceptional conditions become immortal with him. You will 
remember that Dr. Arnauldt gave the name of Khimenuos to her 
who is now no more. 


As to his further life upon earth I may, at some future time, 
be able to give you information. 

For the present you would but search fruitlessly in making 
any attempt to discover his whereabout. 

There may be those now living who, should they read these 
pages, will be able to recall the mysterious disappearance from 
St. Petersburg, herein set down, of Madame Khimenuos, and the 
tragic arrest of Arnauldt. Also there may be others who can 
bring to mind the events of a prolonged and exhaustive search 
througb the strongholds and prisons of Russia, and then through 
all Siberia, made by Dr. McAuliffe in search of one who was 
never found. 

It may be that Arnauldt is in the keeping of the Brothers 
of that Lodge in the mountains, and that at a time when McAu- 
liffe shall have sufficiently atoned in his life for the past, and the 
advancement gained through experience shall have transformed 


much of his character, that he will be brought again into asso- 
ciation with his friend. 
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DON MIGUEL LEHUMADA, Dis- 
coverer of Liquid from the Sun’s 
Rays. An Occult Romance of 
Mexico and the United States. By 
Sue Greenleaf. Published by B. 
W. Dodge & Company, New York. 

A certain welcome is due to all books 
tending to popularize the teaching of 
reincarnation and to dignify human 
nature by indicating the interior pow- 
ers that are awaiting an invitation to 
disclose themselves. There is indeed 
a greater literary work to be done for 
Theosophy along the lines of romance 
and poetry. Sentiment and imagina- 
tion are still the most effective keys to 
the door of the popular mind, and a 
well written novel or a poem that sings 
may well have a salutary influence un- 
fortunately denied to more weighty 
works. 

The author of Don Miguel Lehmuda 
does not write as a theosophist, at 
least not avowedly so, and it would 
therefore be unfair to judge her fiction 
by too precise a standard. She tells a 
semi-political story of Mexico and the 
United States from some point in the 
future when Mexico has merged her 
independence in that of her larger 
neighbor. Don Guillermo Gonzales of 
Chihuahua and his fellow’. student, 
Julio Murillo, have discovered a way 
to liquefy the solar rays, and the re- 
sulting potion has the effect of recall- 
ing the memory of past lives and of 
compelling a confession of their mis- 
deeds. Upon this basis a somewhat 
voluminous romantic structure has 
been reared, the curtain falling event- 
ually to the conventional sound of mar- 
riage bells, and to a decidedly uncon- 
ventional identification of the various 
characters with the mummified bodies 
that they previously occupied. 


The fault of the novel, apart from its 
literary defects, which are numerous, 
is its materialism. A legitimate knowl- 
edge of past lives will come in the 
future, as it has come in the past, from 
a spiritual evolution, and not out ofa 
bottle. And those who have attained 
to a spiritual status which may be 
evidenced by, but which does not con- 
sist in, a knowledge of past lives will 
use their powers not to detect and 
punish crime, which is the prerogative 
of karma, but to teach a lofty philos- 
ophy that will prevent crime by mak- 
ing altruism a law of life. The author 
should undoubtedly try again. She 
has a fluent imagination and she has 
also the supreme gift of sincerity and 
earnestness, but she should create for 
us some characters that not only poss- 
ess spiritual gifts but that use them in 
a spiritual way. 





SOUL AND CIRCUMSTANCE. By 
Stephen Berrien Stanton. Pub- 
lished by Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. Price, $1.00. 

This little volume contains twenty- 
nine essays, necessarily short, as the 
volume itself has only 310 pages. Mr. 
Stanton has already proved his cali- 
ber by his “The Essential Life,’ and 
now comes this further collection of 
shrewd philosophings that demonstrate 
his discontent with things as they are 
and also his possession of some vaguely 
defined ideal of a higher life. He would 
have us live in simplicity and in dig- 
nity. He recommends a purpose in 
life, a mental polarity, a rotundity of 
vision, and a search for the larger 
meaning of common things, all of them 
admirable and to be earnestly desired, 
and yet his pleas seem to lack the 
elements of effectiveness because they 
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are unbacked by some large philosophic 
scheme that includes them all. “No 
man,” he tells us, “has ever yet pushed 
to the headwaters of his soul or 
climbed to the sources of his inspira- 
tion.” Is he sure of this? It would 
seem that the great religious teachers 
of the world have owed their emi- 
nence to just such an achievement, 
and that they could have made no 
mark upon human minds unless their 
teachings had come from a supersen- 
suous or soul knowledge that included 
all causes as well as all effects. It is 
this postulated inability and limita- 
tion that mars the author’s thought, 
and yet he often writes with an in- 
tuitive precision that belies his words. 
Unless the headwaters of the soul are 
attainable man will not climb at all. 
Effort is stirred only by the promise 
of complete success, and perhaps Mr. 
Stanton would write with more as- 
surance and without his present sug- 
gestion of pessimism if he had the 
vision of complete self knowledge to 
sustain his plea for a higher life. 
5. G. P. C. 


THE EVOLUTION OF RELIGION. 
By William A. Hinckle, M.D. Pub- 
lished by the Author, at Peoria, 
Illinois. 

This concise little volume will ap- 
peal rather to popular religious 
thought than to the théosophist who 
has already made up his mind upon 
most of the questions that are argued 
therein with much knowledge and a 
marked persuasiveness. The author’s 
object is to subject some of the main 
departments of Christian belief to such 
an analysis as shall separate the wheat 
from the chaff and clear up the am- 
biguities that still cluster around such 
Subjects as Faith, Religious Revela- 
tion, Orthodoxy, and the Trinity. He 
shows the way in which the Canon of 
Scripture was evolved, the essential 
unities underlying the world faiths 
and how these unities have always re- 
appeared under changed garbs, the in- 
fluence of time upon dogmas and 
creeds, and the differences between 
theology and ethics. The little volume 
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is saturated with a _ spirit that is 
wholly commendable and while it con- 
tains little that is new to the in- 
structed theosophist it may be highly 
recommended to him as a book of 
reference and also for the perusal of 
those whose mental pathway is still 
encumbered with the debris of episco- 
pal systems. 5. G. P. C. 


THE ROSICRUCIAN COSMO-CON- 
CEPTION, OR CHRISTIAN OC- 
CULT SCIENCE. An elementary 
treatise upon man’s past evolu- 
tion, present constitution and 
future development. By Max Hein- 
del. Published by the Independent 
Book Company, Chicago. $1.00; 
postage 15 cents. 

So many occult treatises have been 
put forward under the cloak of the 
Rosicrucian order, many of them of 
a transparently false nature, that some 
suspicion is necessarily aroused when 
Rosicrucian authority is claimed upon 
the title page of a book. It is usually 
understood that the founders of the 
mediaeval Order foresaw the misuse 
to which its name would be put and 
guarded against it by an inclusive re- 
pudiation, nor is there reason to sup- 
pose that they themselves advanced 
any general scheme of cosmogony or 
intended any other publicity than that 
given once and for all by themselves 
in the Fama et Confessio. 

But nomenclature and technical cre- 
dentials have small values at a time 
when all teachings must stand or fall 
by their own merits. However stoutly 
we may disbelieve that any Rosicru- 
cian ever has, or ever will, claim that 
name for himself, at the same time it 
may be admitted that there is no 
copyright in occult terminology and 
that the value of a theory is not alto- 
gether to be judged by the label that 
it bears. And the merits of this sub- 
stantial volume are numerous if only 
because the resemblances between it 
and the Secret Doctrine are also 
numerous, although a post hoc is by 
no means a propter hoc. We may 
deprecate the assumption that the 
western world is “the vanguard of the 
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human race” and also the needless 
comparisons between Christ and Bud- 
dha, while admiring a sectional de- 
votion that does not yet clearly see 
that spirituality is the only valid index 
of human evolution and that the vari- 
ous facets of a well-cut diamond are 
equally essential to the beauty of the 
whole. 

Mr. Heindel’s book can hardly fail to 
exercise a wholesome attraction for 
the occult student who preserves an 
open but a cautious mind on the mys- 
teries of occult cosmogony. None the 
less the theosophist will find much to 
disagree with not only in the premises 
already noted but in the more precise 
teachings that are given in such lib- 
eral measure. For example, he will 
not agree with the author’s dictum 
that those who die in childhood are 
cared for by entities “‘who find delight 
in taking care of a little waif.’’ This 
sounds unpleasantly like the crude 
“Lyceum” theories of the spiritualist, 
and we may well doubt if there are 
any “little waifs’’ in post mortem 
states that are uninvaded by human 
cruelty and ignorance. Other points 
of disagreement will be found in the 
author’s theories of the origin of the 
moon and planetary influences, while 
the instructions for meditation and 
concentration should be received with 
extreme caution, as should all sugges- 
tions for practical exercises that are 
advanced without reference to the in- 
telligence or progress of the individual 
student. But the volume as a whole 
is both interesting and valuable, how- 
ever much we may doubt if “Christian 
Rosenkreuz’”’ would sanction all the 
teachings that it contains or would 
recognize the symbol of his Order that 
appears upon the cover. 

Ss. G. P. C. 





THE PHILOSOPHY OF NUMBERS. 
By Mrs. L. Dow Balliett. Pub- 
lished by L. N. Fowler & Co., Lon- 
don. 


That every idea has its correspond- 
ing number and color is an ancient 
axiom of occultism, and it is equally 
true that mathematical laws will be 
found 


to underlie and to explain 
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every manifestation. 


Nature geome. 
trises, and repeats herself from plane 
to plane according to a system of cor. 
respondences that is governed by ratio 


and proportion. A philosophy of num. 
bers is therefore a philosophy of the 
universe, the key to every mystery and 
the dispenser of every power. Neces- 
sarily it is among the secrets of the 
higher initiation and fm its simpler as.- 
pects worthy of profound study and 
speculation. 

The author of this curious volume 
starts from a sound basis of reincar.- 
nation and she shows sometimes a 
felicity of illustration that is admir- 
able. But when she comes to the 
practical application of her theories 
she is far less convincing. It would 
be interesting to know where she gets 
her attribution of numbers to the let- 
ters of the alphabet, an attribution 
that appears to be dogmatic and that 
she uses in a wholly fanciful way for 
the interpretation of the inner mean- 
ings of proper names. If the name 
“Henry Elder’’—her own selection— 
contains a numerical indication of the 
said Henry Elder’s character and for- 
tune then the name John Smith must 


‘be equally illuminating and all John 


Smiths must correspond somewhat in 
disposition and fortune, and we know 
that this is not the case. Again, we 
are told that the significance of colors 
may be similarly learned by an analy- 
sis of the letters forming their names. 
Thus Green is made to correspond with 
the number 4; but suppose the student 
is a German and speaks of Griin, or 
a Frenchman and speaks of Vert. 
Obviously the analysis would be wholly 
different and we shall be helplessly 
fogged, unless indeed we assume some 
special sanctity for the English lang- 
uage which we are loth to do. Nearly 
the whole book is full of this sort of 
random reasoning confirming us in 
our opinion that a study of the philos- 
ophy of numbers should begin on 
metaphysical planes rather than by 
haphazard and erroneous assumptions 
as to the material world and by child- 
ish guesses at a sublime knowledge 
that will never appear upon a printed 
page. S. G. P. C. 








